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SPRAGUE CLASSIC READERS 


By SARAH E. SPRAGUE, Ph.D. 


Books One, Two and Three Now Ready 


Superintendents, Principals, Teachers and others who are looking for a set of readers 
which are based upon true psychological laws and upon safe pedagogical principles 


are cordially invited to correspond with us. 





Commendations from [laine to California. 


A short time ago I received a copy of Book One-of the 
“Sprague Classic. Readers.” I have been very much interested 
in it, and am greatly pleased with the book. The plan is 
excellent. In addition to word study, it-opens up so many 
opportunities for form, and color study, and child activity, 
that the teacher will welcome it, while the beautiful pictures, 
rhymes, and songs will appeal to the children in more ways 
than one. Best of all, it is based on no “patent process’’ of 
teaching reading. 

Jno. C. Buiss, 
Inspector of New York State Training Classes. 


This book won our hearts at once, and a critical examina- 
tion brings our judgment to the support of our first impres- 
sion. ‘The attractive cover is embellished with a brilliant 
carnation, which exhibits the flower in the successive stages 
of bursting bud, opened. bud, and full blossom. The sug- 
gestion thus made is carried. out in the selection and 
arrangement of the contents. The first lessons are not only 
suggestive of beauty and of literary flavor, but they have a 
human interest which appeals directly to the child, and are 
withal so simple as to present a very slight task to the 
tender mind. In the succeeding lessons the progressive 
steps are adjusted with a skill that would be impossible to 
an author of limited experience in teaching and supervising. 
To properly notice the book it would require more space 
than we have at ourdisposal. In the particulars of reason- 
able busy-work, a psychological basis, pictures of real boys 
and girls, simple and attractive music, an ample vocabulary, 
and variety of style, the best that need be said is that’ Dr. 
Sprague has, in this book, accomplished what we would 
expect of her. : 

C. W. G. Hynpk, in School Education. 


Book One of the “Sprague Classic Readers’ is a gem—a 
gem of art in book-making, and a gem of art and science in 
up-to-date educational theory and practice. It reveals the 
superior literary talents of the author; it shows forth the 
extended, successful, sympathetic experience of the teacher 
in the school-room where little children are taught to read. 
The philosophy of the system is amplified so fully in the text 
that any intelligent teacher can use the book. The ‘system 
pursued with enthusiasm and understanding, the child does 
the rest — he learns the matter and the forms which con- 
stitute skill in reading. 

J. H. Hoosg, Ph.D., 
Department of Philosophy, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Cai, 


I am indébted to you for Book One of the “Sprague Classic 
Readers.”’ It is a charming little book, full of interest to any 
reader by reason of its bright originality. I have read the 
book from cover to cover three times with -increasing 
pleasure. You are fortunate in securing Miss Sprague, 
who unites far more than usual literary ability with the 
teacher’s art. 

Frances Litian TAyYLor, 
Principal City Training School, Galesburg, [il. 


I am in receipt of a copy of the first book of the 
“Sprague Classic Readers.” I have examined it with a 
good deal of interest and believe that the book has many 
excellent points about it. Mechanically I consider it one of 
the very best, and from a pedagogical point of view I believe 
that it ranks high. The difficulties in the book seem to be 
carefully graded and this to my mind is an essential feature 
of any primary reading book. 

Dimon H. ROBERTs, 
Superintendent of Training School Department, State Normal 
School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Book One of the “Sprague Classic Readers’’- is an 
exceedingly attractive book and is.particularly well adapted 
to its purpose. Its spirit and plan are excellent. It abounds 
in helpful suggestions to the teacher. An intelligent use of 
the book cannot fail to make the teaching of reading to the 
primer class a pleasant and successful task. As regards 
mechanical execution it is what it is in every other respect, 
a book of unusual merit. I have examined the book with 
much care, in fact, have read every word of it—and can say 
truly that I know of no book of its kind possessing so. many 
good features. Knowing Dr. Sprague and her previous 
work as I do, the reader is just such a one as I should have 
expected her to write: 

J. E. Mancuester, D.Sc., 
President Vincennes University, Vincennes, Ind. 


Book One of the “‘ Sprague Classic Readers ”’ cannot fail 
of success; it delights all, young and old. You make no 
claim for it that its pages do not heartily endorse. As a 
primary reader it does not so emphasize one system or 
method as to make any other impracticable. From page to 
page its progression is as simple and natural as is the child’s 
from nursery life to the world outside. Briefly, it is beauti- 
ful, readable, and, to ‘use an abused word, educational. 
I wish for you the success that this enterprise merits. 

Dora B: Moopy, 
Main Street School, Lewiston, Maine. 
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A NOTE ON COLOR 
FOR TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By CAROLINE WEST VAN HELDEN 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWELVE COLORED PLATES 
PRICE, IN BOARDS, 50 CENTS 








Madame van Helden, having had wide experience with teachers, is 
able to put into small compass many valuable suggestions for practical 
work in water colors. 

This is an artistic book and offers great value for the money. 

Send for a special circular about it, and for a full price list of Water 


Colors and all material for color instruction. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is now only $1.00 a year 














Can you afford to be without a Pedagogical Guide that is endorsed 
by such leading educators as 





F. LOUIS SOLDAN, D. B. PARKINSON, Pres., T. C. GLENDENEN, 

Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. Southern [llinois State Normal School, Supt. of Schools, Cairo, Ill. 
ALFRED BAYLISS, Carbondale, III. J. M. White, 

State Supt. Public Instruction, Illinois. Dr. E. C. HEWETT, Normal, Il. University of the State of Missouri. 
L. H. JONES, J. F. MILLSPAUGH, Pres., N. C. DOUGHERTY, 

Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. State Normal School, Winona, Minn. Supt. of Schools, Peoria, Il. 
JOHN R. KIRK, Pres., I. C. McNEILL, Pres., A. LUDLUM, 

State Normal School, Kirkville, Mo. State Normal School, Wis. Supt of High Schools, Salina, Kan. 
J. FAIRBANKS, 8. Y. GILLAN, 

Supt of Schools, Springfield, Mo. In The Western Teacher. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. H. Jones, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


It has been a real pleasure to me to read “ Psychology for Teachers.” It is elementary, 
very elementary, in fact, and all the better for that in my judgment. The simplicity of your 
style accords with the elementary character of the work. Your short sentences and direct state- 
ments put every matter clearly. The peculiarly happy combination of psychology and its peda- 
gogical application strikes me as being unusually helpful to young teachers. In fact, the appli- 
cation side of the subject is, in my judgment, the stronger half of the book, as indeed it should 
be. It is a work that can be read quite easily by young teachers, and very profitably by experi- 
enced teachers. I predict for it a wide use and I feel sure that it will prove helpful to our pro- 
fession. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


By J. N. PATRICK, A./1. 


t2mo. 352 Pages. Half Leather. $1.00 by mail 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenuc, 228 Wabash Avenue, 50 Bromfield Street, Bog Market Street, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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What a Progressive Superintendent says of them: 


It may be of interest 
using 1700 copies of the 5 
schools. 


December 28, 1902. 


to you to know that we are 
cent classics in the Salem 


These little books were introduced at the be- 


ginning of the present year and are winning their way 


with the pupils and teachers. 


L. R. TRAVER, 
Supt. of Schools, Salem, Ore. 





First Grade. 
No. 2. Aisop’s FABLES. 

Adapted for primary grades. Largetype. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, The Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Aésop’s FABLES. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove, The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11. SELECTIONS FROM A‘sor. I. 


Same as above, containing the Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No. 12. SELECTIONS FROM Aésop. II. 


Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENDs. I. 

Another delightful nature reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY Baby. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 

No. 110. PLANT BABIES. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES oF THE Woop. 


Still another nature reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. NATURE STORIES. 

Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 

plants and vegetables. 


No. 215. THE BUTTERFLY’s HOME. 
Similar to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 
No. 7. LittLe Rep Ripinc Hoop. 


The Story of Little Red Riding Hood, told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 


No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. RooTs AND STEMS. 


Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 


No. 76. BIRD FRIENDS. 


Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No. 78. FLOWER FriENpDs. II. 


Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. 
illustrated. 


No. 79. FLOWER FRIENDs. III. 
Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 





Large, clear type. 


Fully 


Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, fad the story of Siegfried and Brun tide, Ge 
maa 


r- 








No. 185. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. 


In simple form for second grade children. The story 
is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 186. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part II. 

No. 187. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part III. 
No. 188. ROBINSON CRUSOE. ParT IV. 
No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 


The Story of the life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton,S F.B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190, CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 

How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 

No. 198. THE FLOWER WORLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALEs. I. 

Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 

No. 4. GriImMM’s Fairy TALEs. II. 

Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 

Trades, The Brother and Sister. 
SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I, 
The Three Little Men in the 


No. 13. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


Ng. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 


The Musicians. 


No. 9. THE STORY OF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. STORY OF COLUMBUS. 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 

No. 31. LINCOLN. 

No. 35. LOWELL. 

No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No. 44. FULTON. 

No. 48. ELI WHITNEY. 

No. 60. EDISON. 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morse. 
No. 63. LouisA M. ALCOTT. 
No. 64. JAMES WATT. 

Ne. 70, STEPHENSON, 


No. 71. IRVING. 
No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 
No. 81. Cyrus W. FIELp. 


No. 20, SIORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELp, | 


Contains 15 short stories that first 


a 
Primary Education. Ppeeed i 


| No, 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELp, I] 


Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMs. 
In simple form, the story of the Pilgrim Fathe-s. 
No. 46. StTory OF THE Boston TEA Party, 


Besides the story of the tea party, the book contains 
words and music of two songs, “ evolutionary Tea” 
and ‘* The Origin of Yankee Doodle.” 


No. 68. Srory OF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs.S. E D. 
how the brave Norse Eric preter America. ils 


No. 69. Puss In Boots. 


Old yet always of interest to boys and girls i 
tale of Puss in Boots, ne 


No. 95. Srories oF REvoLution. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 

No. 96. Srorires OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 

No. 101. Srorigs OF REVOLUTION, III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 

No. 120. THE LiBerty BELL. 


Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, also contains 
the complete poem, beginning 


“‘ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


10 Cent Readers 


GRADE Il. 


STORIES OF Famous Picrurgs. 
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VOLLMER SD ART GATES IAN ATT” 


GRADE III. 


RUSKIN’s KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER, 
Edited for young children by ELoisz McVay. 


SEWELL’s BLACK BEAUTY. 
SToRY OF LANDSEER. (lIllus.) 
(Illus.) 


GRADE IV. 


MULOCKk’s LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 
Edited for children of America by E. Norris. 


Story OF BONHEUR. 


DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL, 


DICKENS’ THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


GRADE V. 


- s 
SwIFT’s GULLIVER AMONG THE LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF LILLIPUT. 
Edited for young people by E. O. CHAPMAN. 


SwiFt’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 
Edited for young people by E. O. CHapman. 
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It was a happy thought for this enterprising firm to undertake 
to meet the needs of the schools with limited resources by the 
publication of standard classics for the small sums of five and ten 
cents. The result has been an unparalleled success. School 
poards, superintendents, and teachers have keenly appreciated 
this opportunity to furnish the grades with good supplementary 
reading, at small cost; and still this “‘ Young Folks’ Library” 
continues to increase. 

All these new publications can be safely put into the hands of 
children. They have been subjected to careful criticism and ad- 
mirably adapted to assist the nature work of the schoolroom. 
Selections of poetry and tasteful illustrations are happily intro- 
duced to give beauty and variety.— Primary Education. 


We have been using the Classics for some time and they have 
proved very satisfactory. 
JOHN W. Hopkins, Supt. of Schools. 
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Five Cent Classics received in good condition. Am much 
pleased with them, and know they will be a very great help in 
my work. The interest taken by the children and the numerous 
questions asked about what they have already read, have led me 
to believe that my Reading Table will be the most attractive spot 
in the builfing. Thank you for having put within my reach such 
a mine of wealth. J. L. PrrMan, Johnstown, Pa. 


We have quite a number of these delightful little books (Five 
Cent Classics) in our schools and they are thoroughly enjoyed. 
J. L. LONG, Supt. of Schools. 


The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the get- 
ting up of such books. 
Mason 8. Stone, State Supt. of Education, Vt. 


— Young Folk’s Library 
of Choice Literature. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
228 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, 





By mail, Single Copies, Seven Cents, 





Some of the best books for children and young people which 
have come to our notice are some numbers of the Young Folks’ 
Library of Choice Literature. Each number contains thirty-two 
pages of choice illustrated literature bound in strong manila 
covers. One of the good points of the books is the moderate 
price for such choice literature, five and ten cents per copy, 
bringing them within the reach of all classes. The nature series 
and the stories of the American Revolution are told in a most fas- 
cinating way, so that a child is at once attracted and wishes for 
more. The biographies of the best men of our country are in- 
spiring to the small one as well as the older one. These books 
are the very best things we have seen of the kind. 

— Oxford Press, Oxford, Pa. 


Some time since I ordered two hundred Five Cent Classics of 
you, which have proyed highly satisfactory. Please send me two 
dozen numbers as cancelled. — E. B. CLonrncer, Pike, Texas. 
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Such editions as your ‘‘ Five Cent Classics” certainly place op- 
portunities within the reach of children that they might not 
otherwise secure. And from a mechanical standpoint, they are 
equally worthy of commendation. 

Mara D. BERNARDI, Independence, Mo. 


I was the recipient of some of your classics. May I thank you 
for the favor? I am immensely pleased with the books and shall 
certainly use them in any class I have in this work. Again 
thanking you for your very kind favor, I am, very truly, 

ALLEN B. FREEMAN, JR., Principal, Truxton, N. Y. 


I am greatly pleased with your Five Cent Classics and have 
called Supt. Stuart’s attention to them. 
R. G. Hrpsarp, New Britain, Conn. 





Sixty Cents per Dozen, 
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RODDY’S 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Thoroughly 
Teachable 





Modern Methods WINSLOW’S 


Modern Examples NATURAL ARITHMETIC 





NEW EDUCATION Accomplish 
More Than 
READERS Others Attempt 








RICE’S RATIONAL 
SPELLING BOOK 


Based on 


Actual Spelling 








McMASTER’S Concise and 


U. S. HISTORIES | Well-proportioned 








BARNES’S NATURAL ; 
SLANT PENMANSHIP 


Simple, 
Sensible, and 
Significant 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


-«- Publishers... 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


nourishes, strengthens and in- 





ee 


Exhaustion. 


When you are all tired out, 
feel weak, sleep does not rest, 
and the appetite is poor, 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


will revive your strength, induce 
natural sleep, improve appetite, 
and restore nerve power. It 


vigorates the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
Indigestion, Debility and reduced 
state of the nervous system. 














A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 

















BOOK I. OF THE TEACHERS’ GUIDE SERIES 


WHEN FIRST WE 


GO TO SCHOOL 


By HELEN [f, BECKWITH, Author of «In [lythland” 


itis by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, suggestions, and devices 
for every month in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 


12mo. Price, 50 Cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





SOURCE READERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 
Professor of History in Harvard University. 

Vol. I. Colonial Children Price, 40 Cents 

This is the first of four volumes of children’s readers, 
made up of extracts from original material, and is intended 
for children about ten years old. The extracts illustrate many 
entertaining facts of colonial life and customs, as well as some 
of the most interesting episodes of colonial history, and are 
rewritten in modern form, but preserve the racy and often 
humorous flavor of the old writers. 


Vol. Il. Camps and Firesides of the Revolution. 


Price, 50 Cents 
In this Professor Hart continues the same plan and 
arrangement as in Vol. I., selecting the material for slightly 
more advanced pupils. 


Vol. Il, How Our Grandfathers Lived. Price, 60 Cents. 
These books are profusely illustrated. 





FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW 
How America was Found and Settled 
By MARGUERITE STOCKMAN DICKSON. 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 
Price, 50 Cents 


The aim of this book is to place before children of per- 
haps twelve years of age, in a simple, connected narrative, 
an account of the discovery and settlement of America. It 
endeavors to show the “ why’”’ back of each event, since the 
author believes that there is no surer way than this of making 
the story interesting as well as profitable to young readers. 

With this end in view, the children are led back to the 
Europe of the centuries preceding the “Age of Discovery,” 
and are helped to trace the beginnings of the great move- 
ments “from the old world to the new.” 

Outlines for composition work on various subjects 
selected from each chapter are a prominent feature of 





the work. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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The Grasp of the Situation 


In visiting schools the impression as to whether the 
teacher has or has not the grasp of her work, is as 
plain to the expert visitor as the faces of the teacher 
and school. How? It cannot be put into words any 
more than it can be told how sunshine cheers and 
clouds depress. The failure to “hold’’ a school is so 
evident, it is past understanding why the teacher her- 
self is not conscious of it. She zs uncomfortable, 
except in some fatal cases of chronic complacency ; 
but from her point of view it is usually the children 
who “don’t behave”’; it is the class who is poor, or 
badly disposed, and she pities herself for the unfavor- 
able conditions; only in the rarest instances does such 
a teacher accept the responsibility and bravely look 
truth in the face. When she does there is hope, but 
only hope. The confidence in her ability to gather up 
the invisible threads that connect her with every child 
in her school, must wait till the effort has been deter- 
minedly and persistently made. Calibre, tempera- 
ment, and personal magnetism have to be counted in 
this struggle. 

It is said of certain people that it is not “in them” 
to do this or that. Now, it is not in some very worthy 
people to teach school. How shall they know till 
they try it? it may be asked. If they are normal 
school graduates it was known by the principals and 
teachers in these schools, whether or not these 
students possessed the essentials for successful teach- 
ing long before they were given diplomas; essentials 
in this sense meaning other qualifications besides 
scholarship. The most brilliant, learned normal pupil 
may graduate in a pyrotechnic display of adulation 
and be unable to hold a school of a dozen children. 
If any class of teachers have a right to claim pity and 
justice, it is those teachers who have given time, effort, 
and money to prepare themselves for the work, and 
upon entering into it, have either failed completely 
and gone out, or are failing without knowing it. 
These teachers had a right to be told by those in 
authority that they were not fitted to teach. No 
pupil-teacher in any normal school could have passed 
through a term of practice teaching without making it 
plain to her principal and critic teachers whether or 
not she possessed the power, the “ gift’’—not to 
instruct one individual child according to the most 
approved pedagogical tenets—but to grasp, and hold, 
a school of forty or fifty pupils, with that fine instinct 
that makes a spider conscious of the slightest touch to 
the remotest gossamer thread of her intricate web. 

Are the words “ hold” and “ grasp”’ interpreted to 
mean rigidity of discipline in the school-room? Notin 
the least. Quite the reverse. It is only the teacher in 
possession of this power who can permit a freedom 
among the children that will not degenerate into 
license. It is the teacher who feels her school in the 
palm of her hand that can allow the individualism of 
het children to have free play. Itis always the doubt- 
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ful teacher who watches every motion and curtails all 
naturalness in her children. What, then, is the way of 
wisdom for the unskilful teacher, in view of these 
things? Every teacher has friends inside the lines, or 
can win them, who will be safe confidants, and tell her 
the truth. If she is earnest and courageous enough 
to go to them frankly for help; to ask to be 
observed at her work, and the weaknesses pointed 
out; to sit humbly and gladly at the feet of those 
who have already attained; to lose all sensitiveness 
to criticism, even though it come from unfriendly 
sources; to become so sympathetically in touc? 
with her children that they shall be drawn to her 
—all these helps, added to the gain of experience, 
can do much. But if not enough, if the struggle 
has been conscientious, but futile, then let that 
teacher go bravely out into other avenues of work, 
without discouragement or loss of self respect. 
Another groove may be waiting where her adaptation 
will win success and peace of mind. To continue in 
the school-room, when it was a mistake to have en- 
tered it at first, till ambition dies, ideals lost, and 
one is gradually lowered to the plane of self-satisfied 
complacency, is an unspeakable wrong to the children. 





The = on of School Environ- 


ment on Defective Children 
, a oy F 


HE term “ defective ” is to be understood as applying, 
for the purposes of this article, to those children who 


are below the so-called “ normal child,” physically, 

intellectually, or morally, and yet not far enough 
below to need to be sent to the special schools provided for 
the very defective children. I wish: to give a few concrete 
illustrations of the influence of school environment on such 
children. 

At the beginning of the fall term in the early ’90’s, a 
class of about forty children began school in the primary 
department of one of the normal schools of this state. 
Among these was an unusually large number of “ defec- 
tives.” The forty were formed into two classes with the 
defective ones distributed as equally as possible in the two 
classes. After four weeks’ work it was discovered that the 
defective ones were not learning much, and owing to the 
extra amount of attention which the teachers were obliged 
to give to them, the classes, as a whole, were not progressing 
as they should be doing. 

The principal of the department then took all of the 
defectives, about eighteen, and put them in a class by 
themselves, giving them the pleasantest class-room, and 
hanging in that room the prettiest pictures from the other 
rooms. She selected for that class the student-teachers of 
most attractive persunality and those who had decided 
ability in blackboard sketching. They were told that their 
aim should be to make those children as happy as possible 
in school, that the acquisition of knowledge was to be 
decidedly secondary. To this end they were to illustrate all 
the stories and reading lessons by blackboard sketches, they 
were to encourage the children in all possible ways, and 
never let them think that the teacher did not consider them 
equal to any task that might be given them. 

The idea of social service, of help to others, was kept 
prominently before the children. They learned to re-tell 
the stories told to them so that they might be able to enter- 
tain visitors to their class. One of the children was a boy 
with an abnormally large head. He became a most delight- 
ful story-teller. It was really very interesting to see the way 


in which he would tell a story. He would fix his eyes on 
the person or persons to whom he was talking, and the look 
of delight with which he greeted his own discovery that his 
auditors were getting his points, was charming. His ability 
in this line was used as a stimulus for work in other 
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directions. If he said, as he sometimes did when tcld to 
write a sentence or work a little example, “I can’t do that.” 
his teacher would say, “ Nonsense! a boy who can tell such 
a good story as you can, can certainly do this,” and then the 
child would immediately think so, too, and perform his task. 
His general health improved steadily during the year. 

There was one seven-year-old boy, the oldest one in the 
class. He was very tall and slender, and had never been 
really well. During his first weeks in school he was unhappy 
because he realized that he was not mentally the equal of 
others of his age, or even of some of the younger children, 
In one of the drills on recognizing words at sight in a list of 
words, he found the word before some of the other members 
of the class did, and the watchful teacher said, “ Hubert, 
show Katie.” Hubert pointed out the word to Katie, and 
the look of puzzled astonishment which overspread his face 
and then changed to delight as he realized that he, the dul] 
boy, had actually been of help to some other child because 
he knew something that she did not know, was a revelation 
to the teacher of the condition of that child's mind. He 
was always cordially commended for every effort he made, 
and was allowed to help others whenever possible. He 
soon led the class, to his own increasing happiness. 

One of the children, who was considered by all the 
teachers as unusually dull (even for this class), imitative, 
but not at all original, convinced them through this incident 
that there was something in him to work on. He, James, 
with others of the class, was at the blackboard making and 
illustrating examples from combinations which had been 
dictated by the teacher. For instance, the teacher would 
dictate to one child 4 + 3. The child would write on the 
board 4 + 3 =, and then think out a little problem and 
illustrate it. If he drew two rose bushes, with four roses on 
one and three on the other, it would be easy to tell what his 
example was. James had on the board 6 —1 = 5, and 
was drawing boys. He had drawn five boys holding each 
others’ hands and running, and when the teacher’s attention 
was attracted to him, he was drawing a sixth boy lying on 
the ground. He drew the boy, looked at it, scowled, and 
erased it; drew another lying down, just like the one he 
had erased, and erased that; drew a third boy lying down, 
stepped back and looked at the picture, and then with an 
air of determination, again erased the boy who was lying 
down and rapidly drew another one, standing. The teacher, 
who wished to know what process had been going on in the 
child’s mind, said, “ James, what is your example?” 
James said, “There were six boys playing snap-the-whip” 
(pointing to the six boys he had drawn), “and one got 
snapped off” (pointing to the one standing apart from the 
others), ‘“‘and then there were five left” (pointing to the 
five who were holding hands). The teacher said, “I 
thought that when a boy got snapped off, he fell down.” 
James said, “ Yes’m; this boy fell down, but he got up 
again.” He was unable to draw a satisfactory boy lying down, 
so he thought that the best thing to do was to have him 
“ get up again ” so that he might draw him standing, which 
he knew how to do. We heard no more complaints about 
the dulness of that boy. 

In the same line, although it did not happen in this class, 
was this instance: A child gave the example, “ There were 
ten rabbits sitting in the road, and I shot one of them; then 
there were nine rabbits left.” A little boy who was not con- 
sidered quite “average” in number, said, “No, they 
wouldn’t be no nine rabbits left, neither! They’d be only 
one rabbit left, and that would be the one he shot. Them 
other nine rabbits would be scootin’ down the road.” And 
then, with a look of disdain he added, “‘ Harold must think 
rabbits is fools !”’ 

One of the boys in this class corrected his teacher by 
saying, when she started to give this example, “If a ton of 
hay cost five dollars—” “You can’t get hay for five dol- 
lars a ton. My papa paid nine dollars for a ton of hay 
yesterday.” 

At the close of the year there was so little difference in 
the work accomplished by the two classes in the first grade, 
that both classes were promoted to the second grade. 

In spite of the fact that many of these children were 
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physically defective, there was less absence during the win- 
ter from this class than from almost any other class in 
school. 

Had these children been left in the classes where they 
were put at the beginning of the year, their own realization 
of their inferiority to the others of the class would have 
prevented them from doing even their little best. This 
mental discouragement would have reacted on them physi- 
cally, and their general health would have suffered just as 
their general health improved because of their happy condi- 
tion of mind. 

When Henry entered our school, he was brought there by 
his father, who said that Henry was about to be turned out 
of the village school because of his naughtiness and truancy, 
and that if he were it would mean truant school for him. 
The father, of course, did not wish to have the child sent 
away, and begged us to try to do something with him. He 
assured us that he didn’t know what to do with Henry. He 
said, “I’ve whipped him and whipped him, but it doesn’t 
seem to do any good.” 

Henry was nine years old, and was a sturdy, aggressive, 
obstinate-looking little fellow. The principal’s heart went 
out to him, and she said, promptly, “Of course, we’ll take 
him! We like boys. He’ll get along all right with us.” 

Henry stayed with us for a few days, and then he made 
up his mind that, even if we did like boys, he didn’t like us, 
and one morning he did not appear in school. We at once 
notified his father, who left his work (he was a blacksmith) 
and looked for the boy. Just after school opened in the 
afternoon, the father appeared with Henry, who was bare- 
footed. He had been “down by the tracks.” He said 
that if he were allowed to go home and get his shoes and 
stockings he would return at once, and he informed his 
father that he woxudd not stay in school barefooted. The 
father said, “‘ Well, then, I’ll take him home to get his shoes 
and stockings and bring him back again,” but the principal 
said, “‘No; Henry has lost too much time already. He 
may stay just as ke is. Henry, hang up your hat and go to 
class.” Henry obeyed without a word. The father said, 
“He never minds me like that. I have to make him do 
what I tell him to do,” whereupon the teacher delivered to 
him a little homily on the subject of exfecting a child to 
obey promptly, as children usually do as parents and 
teachers expect them to do. 

After this episode, Henry took a few days to ‘adjust 
himself to his environment,” during which time he was too 
much absorbed in watching everything and everybody to be 
naughty, and then trouble began for the student-teachers. 
He was pugnacious, aggressive, and obstinate, very obstinate, 
but he was truthful. He never played truant again, because he 
had found out that he would be forced to attend school if he 
tried it. His ingenuity in devising hitherto unheard of 
naughty things to do, and in never repeating himself in his 
naughtiness, was very marked, and also very “ trying” to his 
teachers. He was reported to the principal time after time 
for all sorts of naughtiness. He would promise to “ try to 
be a good boy,” but as he himself expressed it, “When I 
begin to be bad, I get a-goin’ and I can’t stop.” One day 
he “got agoin’,” and evidently couldn’t stop, for, as the 
principal sat at her desk after school, a very much discour- 
aged-looking student-teacher and a most-determinedly, 
obstinate-looking small boy appeared to her. The teacher 
said, “‘ Henry has been a very naughty boy in my class, and 
now he won’t say he’s sorry, or that he will try to be good, 
and I can’t do a thing with him!” 

The small boy’s desires to be good were evidently in a 
state of inhibition. He couldn't be sorry. He couldn’t 
even wish to be good. He was not, as Professor Royce of 
Harvard puts it, “strong enough to get out of the lonely 
mental dungeon of his naughtiness,” or even to wish to get 
out. It was the teacher’s business to help him by “ switch- 
ing off” his thoughts from his determination not to do as 
she wished him to do, to some other track. The principal, 
who was somewhat discouraged herself, said, “ Henry, do 
you want to bring down my gray hair with sorrow to the 
grave?” Henry promptly growled, “Yer ain’t got no gray 
hair!” The principal laughed, and leaning over and 
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pointing to her one white hair in the top of her “ bangs,” 
said, ‘What do you call that?” Henry didn’t wish to 
smile, but in spite of himself a smile crept around the 
corners of his mouth as he answered, “ Well, that ain’t only 
but one.” Do you want to bring down that gray hair with 
sorrow to the grave?”’ asked the principal. Henry smiled 
broadly, and said, ‘‘No, ma’am.” The principal said, 
“Well, this is the kind of conduct that will do it.” Witha 
decided giggle, Henry said, “I'll fix this all right,” and, 
turning to the student-teacher, he said, “Come on,” and 
they both retired to a class-room. 

In a very short time they returned, smiling, and the 
teacher said, “‘ Henry says that if I'll give him one more 
chance, I won’t have any more trouble with him. He says 
he’ll be the best boy in the class, and I’d like to try him 
again, if you have no objection.” 

Of course the principal had no objection, and the small 
boy was allowed to go home. On his way to the door, he 
stopped to say “ Good-night” to both teachers, and to 
receive a cordial “ Good-night, Henry,” from both of them. 

The next morning, when he came to the desk to geta 
written permit to return to class, he gave a look of intense 
amusement at the top of the principal’s head. The joke 
had struck him as being very funny. For several weeks he 
was a good boy in his classes and gave very little trouble to 
anybody. It was sometimes necessary for the principal to 
catch Henry’s eye and stroke her bangs when she noticed 
symptoms of an outbreak on his part. He would always 
smile, and would be tided over for that time, but it was 
plain that there had been no radical change in his 
disposition. 

Finally, there came a decided outbreak. Talkings had 
no apparent effect on him, and one day the climax came 
when he was sent from three different classes because of his 
very troublesome behavior. In her talk with him that after- 
noon, the principal alluded to the fact that when he was a 
good boy in his classes it seemed to be because she con- 
trolled him, not because he controlled himself, aud said, 
““ Now, I am anxious to do all in my power to teach you to 
control yourself. It must be there is something I ought to 
do that I don’t do. Think this matter over until to-morrow 
morning. If you can think of anything I can do to help 
you to make yourself be a better boy, tell me, and /’/ 
do tt.” 

The next morning Henry came to the principal’s desk 
and said, in a very determined tone, “ I’ve been thinking 
‘bout this ’most all night. I think I’m a very bad boy and 
I ought to have a good licking, and I wish you'd please give 
it to me as soon as you can, so I can have it over with.” 

The principal sent him into her office, and after consic- 
ering all the pros and cons in the case, went in and gave 
him the “ good licking.” 

After a while he came to the desk for his permits to 
return to his classes. They were handed to him with the 
remark, “I hofe this won’t happen again.” Henry said, 
“No, ma’am, it won’t,” and then, evidently thinking that 
the teacher did not look very cheerful and needed to be 
assured that all had been for the best, he added, “ This is 
all right! I oughter had this licking, and you’ll see that I’ll 
be a better boy after this.” Several times during the day 
he caught the principal’s eye, and each time he gave hera 
reassuring smile. 

From that time on, and he was in the school for more 
than a year longer, he gave no trouble in his classes. He 
developed a very helpful spirit, and often asked to be 
allowed to assist his teachers, offering to stay after school to 
put library shelves in order, pick up papers, etc. As he’ 
was naturally a bright boy mentally, his class-standings were 
soon excellent. He was always regular in attendance and 
seemed to be thoroughly happy in school. 


( Concluded in March number) 
(Will M. L. E. send her present address ?—THe Epitor.) 





The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.—Longfellow 
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Washington’s Birthday 


’Tis splendid to live so grandly, 
That long after you are gone, 

The things you did are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun; 

To live so bravely and purely, 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year, with banner and drum, 
Keeps its thoughts of your natal day. 


—Margaret Sangster 





God Give Us Men! 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, and who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And scorn his treacherous flatteries without wink- 
ing. 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
—F. G. Holland 





Some Suggestions for February 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 


HIS is the month of February,” read Miss Grant’s 
class, the first morning of the month in question. 
On the front blackboard an open book had been 
sketched. Two crossed flags drawn with colored 
crayons decorated the top and bottom of its two pages, and 
the reading lesson written between seemed more interesting 
because of its simple but new surroundings. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in February. 

George Washington was born in February. 

Henry W. Longfellow was born in February. 

James Russell Lowell was born in February. 

February brings Valentine Day. 

The children copied the sentences on paper which they 
folded in the form of small books, drawing tiny flags upon 
the covers, and then Miss Grant waited for the questions she 
knew would soon follow. 

Who was Lincoln? Where did he live? Did Lowell 
make the first flag? Does it mean our Mr. Longfellow? 
(The poet’s picture hung in the room.) What makes 
people send valentines? May we make one in school? 
etc. A whole host of animated queries, yet, as she noticed 
a little wonderingly, not one concerning Washington. Could 
it be that they were all so familiar with that character that 
they took no further interest in him? This seemed hardly 
possible, so she said, ‘‘ Before I answer your question, who 
can tell me something about Washington?’”’ 

Every hand was raised, and Joe Wheeler’s shrill treble 
piped loudly: “He washes our boards!” 

Miss Grant laughed. Evidently the class thought that 
George Washington White, the janitor’s helper, was the 
hero of the occasion. She hesitated a moment, then 
sent for the boy, who soon came in, grinning in 
his usual goodnatured way. Her experiment proved a 
success. Not only did George know for whom he had been 
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named, but he was also able to relate a few of the mogt 
striking incidents in the life of the first president, and 
when, with his black face shining, he finished the “ cherry. 
tree”’ story by exclaiming, “‘an’ my mammy done tell me 
nebber to tell no lie; nur I ain’t gwine to, fo’ I’se aimin’ to 
foller de example Gin’rul Washington done sot,” the children 
looked properly impressed. 

When the lad had gone, however, she smiled and sighed 
together, for her program for the month had been entirely 
overthrown by the little incident. Instead of beginning 
with Lincoln, as she had planned, and leading up to Wash- 
ington, she found the interest of the class so intensely 
centered upon the latter that it seemed a pity to “side- 
track”’ it, so she gave the first few days of the month exclu- 
sively to stories of George and Martha Washington, with the 
result that both became living realities to her listeners. 

Even their play was enriched by these new personalities, 
and they improvised little dramas in which were shown— 
Washington cutting down the famous cherry tree, riding his 
mother’s favorite colt, carrying the message from Governor 
Dinwiddie, taking command of the American Army, cross- 
ing the Delaware, etc. 

Then she gradually interlinked the life stories of the two 
great heroes, until by the twelfth, the class not only knew 
many anecdotes of both, but had clear and distinct impres- 
sions of each personality, while the tall, gaunt form and 
rugged face of Lincoln had become as dear and familiar to 
them as the more classic features of the “ Father of Our 
Country.” 

For Lincoln’s birthday she let each child fold an envelope 
from a six-inch square of red paper. Folding each corner 
back from the middle to the edge made a pretty frame in 
which was pasted a picture of Lincoln. The corners of the 
frame were held together by gold stars. For the twenty- 
second, the children made another frame similar to the first, 
to hold Washington’s picture. The two were tied together 
at the top with bows of the narrowest red, white and blue 
ribbon, and the result was a double frame which could 
stand upright on desk or mantel. 

The second Monday in the month brought Jimmy Dun- 
can back to school. He had been absent since the Christ- 
mas holidays, and the other pupils took great delight in 
telling him all the things that had happened during his 
absence. 

“We've learned lots about Lincoln, and Washington, 
too,” Tessie finished, exultantly. “ You just ought to have 
been here! We’ve studied the number seven, and we’re 
reading out of real Jocks, and we write with pen and ink 
now! I don’t b’lieve you know what day Washington was 
born, do you?” 

Jimmy’s face was a study in depression. “I had the 
mumps on both sides,” he explained ; “so of course I had 
to stay home.” Then brightening a little, he added, “ But I 
do know the answer to your question, Tessie. Washington 
and me were both born on the twenty-second of Feberary.” 

The class surveyed him with admiring interest. Born on 
the same day as their hero! What greater honor could be 
desired? Then every eye turned towards the blackboard to 
see what Miss Grant was writing. Just three dates appeared 
on its smooth surface : 

1732 
1819 


1897 


“What do you think they mean, children?” she asked, 
merrily. 
This was a“ puzzler.” Finally Flossie volunteered a guess 
that they were “ goin’ to have a new kind o’ etsamples.’’ 
“No,” answered Miss Grant; “they’re not examples, 
Flossie. Watch again.” 
The next instant a name appeared by each date : 
1732, Washington 
1819, Lowell 
1897, Jimmy 


“Oh! I know now!” cried Josie. ‘“They’re the things 
they put on tombstones—dates! That’s what they are.” 
Miss Grant turned her face away for an instant. The 
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idea of a tombstone in connection with lively Jimmy seemed 
so incongruous that it amused her. 

« Yes, they are dates,” she answered. “I don’t wonder 
immy is proud of his birthday. I read somewhere that 
Lowell, the great poet, was glad to think his birthday came 
the same day of the month that Washington’s did. The 
dates tell the year in which each one was born. You will 
like to know that Lowell and Longfellow were very dear 
friends.” . 

«Qh! now you'll teach us something Lowell wrote, won’t 
you?” asked Nelly, eagerly, for Longfellow was an old 

vorite. 

7 The Vision of Sir Launfal 

Miss Grant thought a moment. Lowell’s poetry seemed 
too difficult for the little ones before her; but, suddenly, 
like an inspiration, came the memory of his exquisite 
«Vision of Sir Launfal.” She wondered if she could make 
it simple enough to be understood by them, and half 
resolved to wait until the next day; but the keen interest 
with which they were regarding her seemed to say, “ Don’t 
wait; tell us now.” 

Hastily sketching the outlines of a tall, gray tower on the 
board, she said : 

«TJ will tell you a very beautiful story that he wrote. It 
js called ‘The Vision of Sir Launfal.’ A vision means a 
dream. Sir Launfal was a knight, young, and strong, and 
brave, with a bright, beautiful face. He lived in this old, 
gray castle or tower. One night he planned to go on a long 
journey, to try to find the Holy Grail. That was the cup 
which Christ used when he ate his last supper with his 
friends. The people of those days thought it could be 
found by some knight who was very brave and pure and 
true. So Sir Launfal said : 

‘ My golden spurs now bring to me, 
And bring to me my richest mail, 
For to-morrow I go over land and sea 

In search of the Holy Grail. 
Shall never a bed for me be spread, 
Nor shall a pillow be under my head, 
Till 1 begin my vow to keep.’ ” 

A few quick strokes of chalk and outside of the high wall 
stretched wide fields bright with daisies and wild roses. 
The listeners really seemed to see the picture it represented 
as Miss Grant told of the young knight sleeping all night on 
the rushes and dreaming his wonderful dream. 

“In his dream it was summer,” she said ; ‘summer every- 
where except in the old castle. 

‘ The crows flapped over by twos and threes, 
In the pool drowsed the cattle up to their knees, 
The little birds sang as if it were 
The one day in summer in all the year, 
And the very leaves seemed to sing on the trees. 
The castle alone in the landscape lay 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray. 
’Twas the proudest hall in the North Countree, 
And never its gates might opened be, 
Save to lord or lady of high degree.’ 

“Then out into all the brightness and sweetness of the 
summer morning rode Sir Launfal, looking so bright and 
shining himself in his gilded armor that he seemed like the 
sunshine. Oh! he was gay and happy! but as he came 
flashing through the dark gate he saw a leper crouching 
there, begging and moaning. All the sunshine seemed to 
go out of the morning. Sir Launfal shrank back. He 
couldn’t bear to have the poor man touch him. 


‘So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn, 
The leper raised not the gold from the dust; 
“Better to me the poor man’s crust, 
Better the blessing of the poor, 
Though I turn me empty from his door.” ’ 

The children listened with breathless intentness. 

“Sir Launfal ought not to have ¢hrowed the money,” 
Harry said. ‘It would have been nicer to have given it to 
the poor man.” 

“He was too proud,” Fred added. 

Miss Grant had hidden all the gay flowers under a cover- 
ing of snow. The white flakes covered the roof of the 
castle. No touch of color remained in the sketch except a 





few rays of yellow streaming from the windows to represent 
firelight. She made no reply to the children’s comments, 
but continued : 

“Many long years went by. One cold winter day Sir 
Launfal came back to his old home. It belonged to some 
one else by that time, but he thought he would like to see 
it again. He had grown old and poor. He knew what it 
meant to be cold and hungry. The wind whistled over the 
white meadows. 


‘It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare.’ 


“The castle itself was warm and bright, but the sentinel 
would not let Sir Launfal in. 
‘So he sat in the gateway and saw all night 


The great hall fire, so cheery and bold 
Through the window-slits of the casement old.’ 


“When morning came he was still sitting there, thinking 
of the long, long years, during which he had searched 
vainly for the Holy Grail. Suddenly he was startled by the 
voice of the leper, crouching again beside him, begging for 
help. Sir Launfal pitied him. ‘I will give to you in the 
name of Christ,’ he said, gently. 

‘ Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 

And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 

Remembered in what haughtier guise 
He had flung an alms to leprosie. 

When he girt his young lifé up in gilded mail 

And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. 

The heart within him was ashes and dust; 

He parted in twain his single crust, 

He broke the ize on the streamlet’s brink, 

And gave the leper to eat and drink. 


As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place. 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate. 


And the voice that was calmer than silence said, 
“ Lo, it is I, be not afraid. 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail. 
Behold, it is here—this cup which thou 

Did’st fill at the streamlet for me but now.’ ” 

“Then Sir Launfal woke and laid away his shining armor, 
for he knew the meaning of his beautiful dream. He knew 
it meant tliat every time he shared his treasures with the 
poor or sick he was sharing them with Christ, who loves us 
all. So he let the castle gate stand wide op:n, fr he had 
learned that it was better to help every one he could than 
it was to spend his life searching for the Holy Grail.” 


Valentines 


Much interest had been created by stories of how letters 
were carried in Washington’s time, and the class liked to 
compare the mail service of to-day with that of long ago. 
This naturally led to the subject of Valentine day, with its 
extra work for the postmen. 

“Would you each like to make two valentines?” Miss 
Grant asked. 

Two! what riches! Her listeners clapped their hands. 

“Who can we give ’em to?”’ Isaac queried. “I'd like 
to give one to my mother. She never got a valentine.” 

‘‘Each boy and girl may make one for mother, and one 
for a classmate,’”’ Miss Grant answered, briskly. ‘This box 
in the corner will be the mail-box. When you have finished 
the one for school, you may fold an envelope, write upon it 
the name of the child across the aisle, put a red square on 
it for a stamp, and another to hold it together, and then 
come and drop it in the box.” 

This proved the nicest kind of busy work. Ona white 
oblong card the children sewed a heart. This was done 
with red silkateen. A red triangle was pasted in each 
corner of the oblong, while a small scrap picture of a rose, 
daisy, or carnation adorned the middle of the heart. A 
narrow edge of lace paper, pasted along the blank side of 
the card, added a finish. At both side edges, in the chil- 
dren’s best writing, appeared the words : 














Little friend, 1 love you true! 
Here’s a valentine for you. 
The envelopes having been stamped and sealed, the 
pupils skipped around the room, singing to the tune of the 
old college song, ‘‘ Clementine,” their 





















Valentine Song 


To the mail-box on the corner, 
If the weather’s wet or fine, 

I'll go skipping in a hurry 
There to post this valentine. 


It has roses, pinks, or daisies, 
And it bears a loving line; 

’Tis a dainty, pretty token 
For a little friend of mine. 





As each child skipped past the box he or she dropped the 
gay letter in. Then Johnny Stubbs, transformed into a 
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own treasure and then upward in her direction, he said 
coaxingly, “ Please, Miss Grant, can’t we make a Valentine 
for our lame lady? She looks so lonesome an’ wishy,” 

Miss Grant hesitated. There were but five minutes left 
before the close of the morning session, but the smal] faces 
all around her looked so wishful themselves, that she gaiq 
“Well! everyone take out your scissors and choose one of 
the squares from your box. Fold it in the middle and cyt, 
heart from it. Now put a wee speck of paste on the white 
side. Then as you pass to the cloak-room for your clothing 
I will show you what to do.” 

As she spoke, she hastily cut a large heart from card. 
board. As the children passed in a long line she showeg 
each one where to put the emblem each had cut. When qj 
were again in their places she held the big card up. The 
children laughed when they saw it. It was the brightest 

funniest valentine imaginable, with a double 































border of tiny hearts — pink, green, blue, yel. 
low, and red. In the openspace in the middle 
she wrote. 


Every little friend, you see, 
Sends a heart of love to thee. 





“It certainly zs a nice valentine,” Josie said 
solemnly, then convulsed Miss Grant by adding 
in tones of conviction, ‘‘ The little hearts are 
ours, but the great big ones belong to 
teacher.” 

The home valentines were made in the after. 
noon. They consisted of a square of gray 
cardboard in the center of which was a circle. 
Narrow triangles of bright yellow paper were 
pasted around this to represent rays of sun. 
shine. ‘The circle was then covered with sand- 
paper cut a trifle larger so that the edges of 
the triangles might be covered. A loop of 
yellow ribbon for hanging made this little gift 
really useful as well as pretty. 

Talks about Longfellow, the children’s poet, 
brought the happy month to a close. 

Of all the songs learned during the year, 
however, none was sung with more heartiness 











“ This proved the nicest kind of busy work,” 


than was the “Soldier Song,” and no game 






















postman by the addition of his cap and an empty bag 
came whistling up the aisle while his classmates sang. 
Round the corner comes the postman, 
Whistling on his merry way, 
While his happy smile is telling 
He has jolly times to-day. 


The postman, having filled his bag, retired to the 
cloak-room — which represented the post-office — to 
have the letters counted, sorted, post-marked, etc. 
Then came the best fun of all, for Johnny went from 
one desk to another, “ making believe” ring the front 
door-bells, and distributing his valentines while the 
merry singing still continued. 

He is coming! he is coming! 
See him hurry on his way! 

And his bag is running over 
With the mail he brings to-day. 


Ting-a-ling-ling! ting-a-ling-ling! 
Oh! his eyes they dance and shine! 
Glad to see you, Mr. Postman, 
Have you brought my valentine ? 


After the last letter was given out, the seals were 
broken and the bright little tokens were proudly waved 
during the singing of the last verse. 


Let us clap our hands together, 
Read aloud the loving lines, 





QQ 











While we thank each little classmate 
For these pretty valentines. 

The lame old lady next door waved her hands, too, in 
sympathy with the fun. She meant to be very sly about it, 
so that only Miss Grant might see her, but Ernest’s keen 
eyes spied her and pointing his fat thumb first toward his 




















“ The home valentines.” 


brought quite so much enjoyment as one called “ Reviewing 
the Troops.” 

Seated in state in that place of honor, the teacher’s chai, 
some small but stately George Washington watched with 
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critical eyes as his gallant soldiers passed the reviewing 
stand, each wearing a cap of red, white, and blue; each 
carrying a flag; each keeping perfect step to the beat of 
Jimmy Dooley’s “ really truly” Christmas drum; and each 
singing with the deepest pleasure the valiant words that 
meant so much to them. 


Soldier Song 
(Arrn—“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp!”) 

We are soldiers brave and true, 
And we'll gladly march for you 

While we sing this merry, merry, ringing song. 
Little feet can march in time, 
Little voices sing the rhyme, 

Little hearts can all be brave and true and strong. 


Chorus 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, we’re gaily marching, 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, we march along, 
While our drummer beats his drum, 
Don’t you like to see us come, 
And to hear our merry, merry ringing song? 


Loyal soldiers we would be 
In this country of the free, 
Loyal to the starry flag that shines so bright. 
Forward! march with heads held high! 
We'll be bigger by and by, 
But our hearts will still be true to God and right.” 


Common Language Work 


R. O’L. 

Have you ever carelessly walked among children when at 
play or visited the homes of poor pupils? Does it not 
almost make you shudder to hear the language which is 
used? We may overlook the slang which is learned to-day 
only to be forgotten to-morrow, but can hardly wink at these 
expressions which we find in daily, yes, hourly, use—“ I 
ain’t,” “was you,” “me and him,” “her and I,” “we was,” 
“he don’t,” “it’s her,” “them things,” “learn you,’’ “ hadn’t 
ought,” and others equally as bad. 

Think of the hours we spend teaching facts in arithmetic. 
Think also how little arithmetic is needed by the common 
people ; really the four fundamental processes will fill all their 
wants. Do not think for a moment, that the value of arith- 
metic is underestimated ; there is a mental training which we 
get in arithmetic which comes from no other study. Yet 
when we remember that these boys and girls from poor 
families must take up life’s duties in such a short time, is it 
not important that they should at least be able to express 
themselves in correct English? 

Here are some exercises which I saw in a school of poor 
children. The teacher had the correct form of all the com- 
mon, ungrammatical expressions placed on the board, and 
every day the children were drilled as faithfully cn the 
correct use of those expressions, as they were on their multi- 
plication tables. They were encouraged to talk freely. They 
told about their games and pets, described pictures and 
reproduced their reading lessons. There were no interrup- 
tions from the teacher, yet she was noting the errors made 
by the children, and the next day they were asked to correct 
the sentences which she gave them. When they gave the 
sentence correctly it was placed on the board. 

This teacher told me how pleased she was with a little 
incident which occurred after months of this common lan- 
guage work. A parent came to make a friendly call and 
remarked, “I am so glad you learn John grammar. _ Ex- 
cuse me, Miss, John says we should say ‘teach.’ Now I 
am glad that you “ach my boy grammar,” and with a pleased 
laugh at her own correction, she went out. 

In poor families there is a great deal of “‘ playing school,” 
after school hours and often the poor parent is a silent and 
appreciative pupil. 


We join ourselves to no party that does not carry the flag 
and keep step to the music of the Union. 
—Rufus Choate, 
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The Alphabet with Scissors 


(The children cut these letters after being in school two weeks,—THE 
EDITorR.) 

Supply the little folks with a sheet of drawing paper 
(waste paper can be used). Fold and cut into oblongs 
about three inches long and two inches wide. 

For the first letter of the alphabet the tiny tots follow 
directions, step by step, somewhat in this way: 1. Cut 
off at both sides to make a triangle (a tent, the children call 
it). 2. Cut out a piece at the lower edge, and the tent 





has two legs to stand on. 
top, and the A is finished. 

B grows a little slower, 1. Cut a piece from one of the 
long sides of the oblong, making what the little ones calla 
table. 2. Cut a small triangle (tent) from the middle of 
the other long side of the oblong. 3. Round off corners. 
4. Cut two round windows, and B is complete. 

C is made by rounding the corners of the oblong and 
cutting out the center to form a ring. A bit is cut from the 
ring, and C appears. 

The first grade children follow the directions very readily, 
and with the exception of G and Q, it is not difficult to 
obtain very creditable work. 

The small letters, being more difficult, are not attempted 
until later in the year. 

In the beginning, the children need careful direction, but 


3- Cut a pointed window at the 





before many months I find the letter cutting a very profit- 
able form of “busy work,” which the children accomplish 
with merely a blackboard copy. The correct arrangement 
of the letters in the alphabet is a part of the work, and by 
Christmas time the greater part of the class can cut and 
arrange in order all the letters. 


Dorchester. C. M. B. 


One Way 


A teacher’s health became so seriously impaired because 
of the strain of her duties in an overcrowded country school 
that she was ordered to give up teaching and live an out- 
door life. But how to do it, that was the question. One 
afternoon in the early spring, while walking about the big 
front yard, she noticed a quantity of hyacinths sprouting 
and found that they had so multiplied that they were spring- 
ing up in the barren fields. It suddenly occurred to her, 
why not have a hyacinth farm and raise bulbs for sale? 
After discussing the possibilities of such a business with a 
number of florists, she undertook the raising of the bulbs, 
and so shrewdly disposed of them that she now has a con- 
siderable income and meanwhile has regained her health. 
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Woman's Rest Tour Association 
Mary E, FITZGERALD, Chicago, IIl. 


BROAD, on steamboats and railroads, many women 
A may be noticed studying intently, not the famous 
red covered Baedeker, but a small, yellow book. 
These students are members of the ‘‘ Woman’s 
Rest Tour Association, ’’ whose proudest boast is that its 
president is Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

The membership consists largely of self sustaining women 
who wish to travel as comfortably and inexpensively as pos- 
sible. To assure this,each member sends to the secretary 
the addresses of any lodging houses she has found satis- 
factory, and these are supplied to the members with the 
understanding that they are not to be loaned. 

Letters of introduction from two members and an initia- 
tion fee of three dcllars are required. Guide books are 
loaned by the society, and at intervals a journal, called ‘ Pil- 
grim Script,’’ which contains all sorts of odds and ends con- 
tributed by members, is issued. 

We found the “little yellow book” an open sesame 
wherever it was seen, and we learned to carry it conspicu- 
ously when approaching a landlord. It was the very best 
letter of introduction, for the proprietors have learned that 
to please a holder of one of these yellow books means an 
advertisement. 

We owed to it our pleasant ten days’ stay at the pension 
in Paris where we paid but five francs a day for a room and 
breakfast and dinner. The dinner consisted of ever so 
many delicious courses of genuine home French cooking, 
not hotel French, which is usually a combination of English, 
American, and French dishes. 

The people were assembled from all countries, and wit 
and wisdom and items of information were contributed to 
assist digestion. Out of the way places, unknown to the 
“ personally conducted,” cafés noted for some special dainty, 
bargains to be found (washerwomen who did up shirt waists 
for five cents, for instance), interesting experiences, little 
parties made up for tours of exploration were the order of 
the day. And more delightful than all, we took our depart- 
ure without running the gauntlet of an “avenue of palms,” 
and were escorted by our nice little landlady to the depot. 

Don’t think we were ten miles from a lemon either. We 
were very centrally located, and a walk of a minute or two 
brought us to any train or bus we wanted. We patronized 
cabs only at night. 

In Lugano, the pension we decided upon at four and a 
half francs a day, was a mile and a half out of town, in Casa 
Rata, 

The car took us a short distance from the tiny house with 
San Salvatore directly opposite, and the lake not ten steps 
from the dining room. We rested there three happy days 
and felt as if we were living ina story all the time. The 
‘lady of the house’’ did the cooking and when I say Ticino, 
the province in which Lugano is situated, is the home of 
the Delmonicos and famous for its cooks — justly famous we 
decided—no further recommendation is necessary, is it? 

We were the only transients, and the handsome young 
Italian with his elderly English wife, the young German 
woman who was there for her health, and two or three others 
made us very welcome. 

We have stories to tell now of the life the Italian and his 
wife led in a villa at the top of the mountain behind, or in 
front, of our pension and which they had to give up because 
of the difficulty of housekeeping a “ mile above the world,” 
as she said; of our long walks under lattice work covered 
with grape vines; of the ancient Maud Mullers we passed 
to and fro to the village of Lugano; of the pretty little 
charity kindergarten we tumbled up against; of the every- 
day people, in their everyday clothes, we saw, instead of 
crowds of tourists at the hotels so busy getting acquainted 
with each other that they had no time for the natives. Our 
bill for three days was twelve francs each. Our fee was 
one “remembrance” to the single servant whose gasp of 
delight made us feel like millionaires. 

Next, to Heidelberg, to the quaintest German home, our 
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little book took us. We were introduced to each member 
of the dinner party ; just think of that for strangers in a 
strange land. As in Paris, each member contributed some- 
thing towards the general entertainment, the only hitch 
being that the landlady wanted to practise her English and 
some of the guests their German. One girl from a western 
state, who was studying at the University, had much to tell of 
the student life there; items gathered on the spot much 
more interesting than anything one could read. We were 
there but three days, yet departed with real regret from our 
pleasant acquaintances and the genuine German home. 

So it was everywhere. In Lucerne we had been turned 
away with the curt remark that we would find no place, the 
city was so crowded ; but the appearance of our book, which 
had been in temporary hiding, produced a change of heart. 
A bed was made for us on the parlor floor, and the following 
night we were graciously escorted toa very handsome room, 
“a little more expensive, but since there was no other,” etc., 
and we went away with a carefully prepared trip planned and 
written out for us by our good landlady, and once again we 
hugged our “ little book.” 

In Interlaken, fourteen francs a day were speedily reduced 
to eight as we carelessly manipulated our good friend; and 
in Holland, not finding accommodations at any place recom- 
mended, we became pioneers and were royally treated by a 
landlord who told us frankly he would like to be mentioned 
in our “little yellow book.” 

To “ The Pilgrim Script” we owe our trip to Voledam, a 
fishing village not spoken of in the guide book and con- 
sequently not crowded with tourists as Maarkham is. 

We saw the natives in their every-day costumes and not 
on parade. We were the only visitors and wandered in and 
out at will. We saw the walls of the very primitive hotel 
hung with pictures by artists of note, who every year spend a 
great deal of time there and leave sketches as souvenirs. 
Phil May, a “great friend of the family,” as the young 
woman of the house said, was represented many times, and a 
specially characteristic valentine he had sent was shown us. 

The day was all too short and the ride along the “ pea 
green canal,” to the accompaniment of the clattering wooden 
shoes of the “captain,” who, harnessed to the boat by a rope, 
was dragging us along, seemed a most appropriate finish. 
The quaintly dressed children propelling themselves from 
one side of the narrow canal to the other by a push of an 
oar in a dilapidated boat, the black and white cows, the 
queerly costumed country, women who examined us so 
curiously, the acrobatic ducks, the unusual quiet, made us 
feel as if we were part of a Dutch picture and not alive. 

Do you want to read personal accounts of unusual bits of 
travel, not on the highways but on the byways of Europe, 
read the “ Pilgrim Script” edited by Alice Brown and 
Louise Imogen Guiney? Ifyou want to become a member 
write to Miss Anna C. Murdock, or Miss Maria Gilman Reed, 
96 Chestnut St., Boston, and she will send you a list of 
members from which you will certainly be able to claim two 
acquaintances to write letters of introduction for you. Then 
you can go abroad and say with one enthusiastic member, 
that with a W. R. T. A. book you can “face the world 
alone ” ; and so you can, for the invisible presence of all the 
members protect you. 





A great nation is made only by worthy citizens. 
—Anonymous 





The Little School-Ma’am 


Speak of your queens and empresses, 
Or of other ladies royal, 

Not one of them has half the pewer 
Or subjects half so loyal 

As she, the little school-ma’am, 
Who trips along the way 

To take the chair she makes a throne 
At nine o’clock each day. 


—Margaret Sangster 
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Mount Vernon in Indian Summer 
Eva D. KELLOGG 


Sx days are made for certain things. This day, 


soft-tinted, dreamy, reminiscent, was made for a 
visit to Mount Vernon. 

We went by trolley from Washington, though 
everybody said, “ Much more beautiful by boat ;” but then 
we should have missed the historic Long Bridge to Alex- 
andria, that quaint old city that means history at every step. 
A visitor from Mars would know things had happened in 
Alexandria—it is steeped in memories. ‘The official boy 
with the terrible voice yelled staccato explanations from the 
middle of the car, and when his rhythmic head turned our 
way, we gathered from the bisected sentences that Washing- 
ton surveyed the principal street of Alexandria, that here he 
came to Christ Church—“ the old square pew has been kept 
undisturbed ’’—that here he came to vote, to get his mail, to 
market for his table, to do duty with the volunteer fire com- 
pany, and, as a young man before the Revolution, danced the 
minuet with the fair Alexandria ladies in all loyalty at the 
birthnight ball to the king. How the vagueness of the great 
General Washington begins to clear away, as he stands out as 
a man who lived the everyday life of a good, honored citizen, 
whom we could have met, admired, and liked. A great pity 
that our children have to know him first as an abnormal 
cherry tree victim, or posing in an equestrian statue. 

We ride away through the Mount Vernon estate of 8,000 
acres, inherited by George Washington, when yet but a boy, 
to the historic home. The conductor did not call out as we 
reached it. No need; it was on every face—not the 
curiosity of the ordinary tourist, but a half solemn recogni- 
tion. Nobody hurried—nobody ever does hurry in or about 
Washington—as we sauntered through the open field to the 
gate. But the rustic settee near the gate made us pause. 
There was a positive pleasure, now that we were about to 
realize the dream of a life time, in waiting a little longer in 
anticipation. We were on Washington’s farm, where he had 
walked, rode, planned, and enjoyed asaman. Strange how 
the Auman side of Washington was growing on us. It was 
as stillas the forest primeval. No sound reached us but 
the delicious notes of some belated bird. The languorous 
spell of utter content wrapped us about like the impalpable 
haze of the hills in these mysterious Indian summer days 
when life loses its edge and savors of the lotus. 

Inside the gates at last! and the world is forgotten. We 
had passed into the home life of Washington, and it is mar- 
velous how easy it was for imagination to bring it all back. 
We entered through The Gardens, formally laid out in walks 
and beds, and high box hedges. Roses were still in blossom, 
though it was late November, and we wondered which rose was 
named Washington, by his mother, and which bore the name 
of Nellie Custis. English ivy flourished everywhere, running 
up tree trunks, as in old England. A tiny octagonal struc- 
ture at the end of the long garden walk was marked “The 
School Room.” The keeper told us the Custis children really 
studied there and — What ad they learn there in the old time 
days? Fancy ran riot in those spacious garden grounds, 
and we peopled the walks with the celebrities that visited 
Washington when he dispensed hospitalities as a Virginian 
planter. But notes of discord are here to-day, for in these 
garden grounds are tables where wooden hatchets and 
napkin rings—“ made from the wood of Mount Vernon ’’— 
are for sale, and tiny pots of English ivy, “two for a quarter.” 
Why does the “Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association,” with 
its immortal record for energy, patriotism, and a fine sense 
of the fitness of things, permit the trail of the commercial 
serpent in this historic Eden? 

The pictures of Mount Vernon do not give the view of the 
mansion from the garden side. It was a surprise, therefore, 
to see the little village of white, detached houses belonging 
to the Washington estate. The kitchen, laundry, smoke-house, 
carpenter shop, spinning house, business office, barn, coach- 
house, and cottages for the old colored servants showed how 
largely, comfortably, and hygienicaily Washington lived. The 
kitchen was a most interesting place. The huge fireplace, with 
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its logs, andirons, and kettles all in place; the dresser, with 
the shining pewter dishes ; pumpkins and peppers drying on 
the wall ; and a dignified, motherly woman, in perfect keep- 
ing with the immaculate neatness, dispensed glasses of 
creamy milk from a stone jar—the milk a product of the 
Washington farm. All kinds of spinning wheels, with a rag 
carpet still in the loom, made the spinning house a centre of 
interest. 

The familiar picture-view of the mansion is before us at 
last, as we pass through the middle hall to the front of the 
house. But how little the pictures tell true of the beauty 
that met us. Better have no pictures at all of Mount Ver- 
non, if the grounds on the river-facing side cannot be shown. 
It is an injustice to the enchanting beauty of that never-to- 
be-forgotten view. _The Potomac, seen through the luxuriant 
growth of trees extending to the water edge, was as still as 
a painted river, and reflected the fairy-like sails of the 
solitary boat like a mirror. The color still lingered in the 
foliage, and the bird notes were the only sounds in that 
nature symphony. If ever there was perfect peace on earth 
it was under that shaded portico on that day of days. The 
world seemed very far away and powerless to ever wound 
again. A single word filled the heart — that word was 
hallowed. 

In looking through the mansion there was less to call out 
the spiritual side of this pilgrimage. All honor to the 
organization of noble women who called back, as best they 
could, the scattered gods of the household, that no nation 
on earth but America would have allowed to be removed; 
but the sfi7i¢ of the home was not there. The personality 
of the household has gone forever. It seemed like a museum 
of antique household curiosities, full of interest in themselves ; 
but one constantly questioned, Which were actually used by 
the Washington household, and which were placed there as 
representative of the domestic life of that period? The 
rooms are small, somewhat crowded, but full of interest. I 
turned away from the chamber where George Washington 
died, and another, where, three years later, Martha Wash- 
ington looked last on earth, with the regret that they 
were show chambers. No matter how the patterns in that 
fringed white counterpane were made,— how cou/d the 
visitors discuss it? It seemed less a sacrilege to fancy the 
girlish Nelly Custis in her own little room. There was 
almost a feeling of cosiness there ; and it was not difficult to 
imagine her brilliant wedding on Washington’s birthday 
night, in 1799, in the Banquet Hall, and the stately elegance 
of that joyous occasion. But most of all did the music 
room touch to sadness. The little old piano, with the lost 
keys, and lost chords; the guitar, harpsichord, and Wash- 
ington’s flute — silent all forevermore. 

What use to describe the contents of these rooms? A 
guide book will give the inventory; no need to enumerate 
here. One might come to this place often enough, perhaps, 
to become used toit, and so, feel like reading all the inscrip- 
tions and looking at the things for themselves, but in a first 
visit one is taken possession of by the sacredness of it all, 
and it seems but an ordinary matter to learn about the material 
relics and souvenirs. It is more of the home life of the 
Father of his Country we hunger for, not a sight of his dress 
swords and coat of arms. It is not a curiosity to see 
Martha Washington’s sitting room that absorbs the visitor, 
but a great unspeakable pity fills the heart for her three 
years’ life here after Ae was gone. 


Where He Sleeps 


Words are pale things when the heart is full. After the 
visit to the home, after the feeling of companionship and 
ownership of Washington as the personal friend, tried and 
true, has taken complete possession, it is as natural to walk 
to the last resting place as going to say “Good-bye.” The 
Indian summer woods, full of scents of fallen leaves that 
rustled under the foot, the indescribably soft air of this 
climate, the subdued coloring of the half dismantled trees, 
the river flowing close by, the quiet, happy bird notes — all 
gave a feeling of restfulness to the spot. beyond words. 
Amid this natural unspoiled beauty stands the tomb of 
Washington, as unpretentious as he had requested it to be. 
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Jain sarcophagi, side by side, from a single block of 
rie, contain all that is left to us of George and Martha 
Washington. The simplicity is deeply impressive. One is 
lad that no florid ornamentation mars the holy words of 


life-hope and promise, carved in stone above the door of the 


vault: 
«Jam the resurrection and the life: he that believ.th in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 


Who guarded this blessed shrine, as open to the world as 
the wood path beside it? Only an old negro in plain clothes, 
who sat on a tree branch near by, using his jack-knife in a 
meditative way, and answering our questions, without osten- 
tation, as if he loved to talk of “ The Washingtons” as old 
friends. Is some one always there? I don’t know. A 
modern policeman in that place would have been a shock 
and an incongruity no one could understand who had not 
become imbued with the spirit of Mount Vernon. 

Even to think of cold, stately Westminster Abbey, with its 
vaulted ceilings, cheerless cloisters, and royal chapels, dreary 
with the monuments and effigies of dead kings, was to turn 
from the memory with a shiver and thank heaven for this 
peerless resting place of our king among men, the Father 
of our Country, here among the trees, beside the river, and 
under the wide, over-arching skies. 





From the Mails 


Dear Mrs Kellogg: 

The November Primary EpucaTion came yesterday and I 
wanted to sit down and tell you right away what a “ perfectly 
splendid” number I thought it was, containing so many 
things for which I had hunted every source available to me 
over and over, vainly. On second thoughts I decided not 
to do it, for I knew a little how you were bothered with 
many letters; but the third thoughts have intervened to 
suggest that a letter that you do not have to answer can’t 
bother you more than a minute and probably you do not 
have to open your office mail anyway. From the first p*ge 
to the last page I thought it was fine; one of the be.t 
Thanksgiving numbers of any school journal that I have seen. 
I was especially pleased with the article on “ The Parental 
School in Chicago,” the pictures for sewing, the “ Possibili- 
ties in Paper,”” and Miss Wray’s article on “* Making Novem- 
ber Bright.” The whole number was full of the real poetry 
of school teaching, the thing the children will never get un- 
less the teacher has it cultivated in her. 

With a whole extra unwritten page of thanks and good 
wishes on behalf of the teaching body of whom I am cer- 
tainly representative, if length of service counts. 


Lowa B. 
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Comma Before “ And” 
Dear Editor: 

In reply to your question, for the use of the comma before 
“‘and”’ in sentences like “ The pen, ink, paper, and eraser 
were on the table,” I refer to Elizabeth A. Withey, who 
writes for the Ladies’ Home Journal. She says the comma 
should be placed before “and” in all such sentences. If it 
were omitted, the word before “and” would show a closer 
relation to the word after “and” than the other words. 
This is not so. They are all on equal basis. 


Washington, D. C. K. B. P. 













































The Comma, Again 


In Primary EpucaTion for December you ask: “ Will 
contributors look up the best authority for the comma be- 
for and in sentences like the following: ‘ The pen, ink, pa- 
per (?) and eraser were on the table.’ ” 

John Wilson, the founder of the well-known firm of John 
Wilson & Sons, University Press, Cambridge, Mass., whose 
“Treatise on Punctuation’ embodies the results of many 
years’ study and practical use of this science, and whose 
book is to-day the only exhaustive treatise on the subject, 
says : 

“ The propriety of using the comma will perhaps be obvious to any 
one who examines the nature of such sentences; for the last two words 


are not more closely connected in sense and construction with each 
other than with the preceding words.” 





Goold Brown, author of the “Grammar of English Gram- 
mars,” follows the same rule. 

Most of the best and most careful writers use the comma 
before and, and it is used by nearly all the printers of note. 

Philadelphia. A PRINTER. 


(Will contributors take note? — THE EprTor.) 





My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

I have been a subscriber to Primary Epucarion for nearly 
ten years, and many, many times I have thought of writing 
to tell you how much I have enjoyed it and how helpful it 
has been to me in my work. Every word in it is so 
helpful and so full of inspiration that one who reads it care- 
fully cannot but be benefited by it. Vety often “the word 
in season” has been just the word for me and has helped to 
keep me in sympathetic touch with my dear little ones. I 
wish that I might thank you personally for all you have done 
for me through the pages of your delightful magazine, but as 
that cannot be, this little note of appreciation must take its 
place. 

With sincerest wishes for your happiness and for the con- 
tinued success of Primary EDuCATION. 


Ohio Ww. 


Cuas, E, Boyp 
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Combination Lesson in Freehand Cutting and Drawing 


Nore.—Use gray or black cutting paper for rabbits, a small piece of real cotton for tail (glue in place). 


in picture. 


Letter from Scotland 


(The following cheering letter from the warm-hearted, 
earnest woman “over the sea,” will be of general interest. 
Only her initials are given here as is the custom with com- 
munications in this department, but it would be a pleasure 
to give the whole name.—TuHeE EDiTor.) 


1 VICTORIA PLACE, STERLING, SCOTLAND. 
Nov. 11, 1902. 
My dear Mrs. Kellogg : 

For a long time I have felt that I ought to write to you 
and in some way try to express my appreciation of the help 
given me through the pages of your delightful magazine, but 
on reading your editorial last evening in this month’s 
issue, I determined that not another mail should leave with- 
out something to assure you how eagerly I look forward to 
eacn new number coming, as it does, with fresh material 
and inspiration for the month’s work. I have not the privi- 
lege of being a teacher ;—I am|simply a lover of children and 
devote most of my leisure time to working amongst them in 
one way and another; but I hope it may interest you to 
know that I constantly find just the help I need through the 

»iges of Primary Epucation for each branch of the work I 

u interested in. 

In connection with our Sunshine Club, a number of little 
girls, who meet once a month to work for some of our local 
Chiidren’s Charities, have carrried out several of your sug- 
gestions. Not so very long ago all the boys and girls in an 
orphan home here got the benefit of the article on paper 
folding and found one day as a surprise gift their tea table 
gaily decorated with dainty pink and primrose colored bas- 
kets made from the Primary EDUCATION patterns and filled 
with sweets. 


Draw trees and fence as indicated 
—CAROLINE M. Peasopy, Denver, Colo. 


For my Sunday School class of forty tiny mites, I have 
also got many hints from your various articles on the teach- 
ing of little children, but most of all I value your paper for 
the Nature Study work, month by month. Every bit of it 
is made use of,—for I, with my sixteen boys and girls, have 
the great good fortune to form one of “Uncle John’s" 
Clubs and to have all the privileges of working with the rest 
of his “Cornell Junior Naturalists.” If only you could 
peep into the school-room of the Whitwell Children’s Home 
here any Saturday morning and hear how familiar those little 
folks are with most of the lessons and how sweetly they sing 
many of your beautiful nature songs, then I would never 
again need to tell you how much your magazine is valued ia 
at least this one little corner of Bonnie Scotland. We art 
already preparing for our first Bird Day to be celebrated 
next May, and are at present busy with the study of those of 
our little feathered friends who do not desert us during the 
dark winter days ; so our songs, recitations, etc., are to be 
in special honor of our winter guests. For the last two 
years I have had Primary EpucaTion sent to me through 
the kindness of the lady principal of a public schoolit 
Brooklyn, where I know it is also highly thought of. Not 
being able to make use of everything myself, each month! 
send my paper to a friend in Edinburgh, who teaches inont 
of the “ high-class, West End” institutions ; so it turns ott 
that the child-spirit is the same all the world over, for they, 
the children of the rich, and my poor, little, rescued stree! 
waifs. find equal pleasure in all your paper suggests for them. 

{ must apologize for troubling you with this long lette 
which, after all, is only a slight expression of the gratitude! 
feel for all you are doing for those who are doing what the) 
can for “ the least of these little ones.”’ 


M. H. P. 
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Parts of Sense Training Lessons, 
as given by three Minneapolis 


First Grade Teachers 


(Reported by Mary CATHERINE JUDD, Principal Lincoln School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ) 


young children who were just beginning to read in 

their First Readers, after a five months’ drill in 

primer and blackboard work. Let us watch and see 
how this young woman trains these twenty eyes and as many 
ears to quicker attention, and nerve centers to quicker 
response. 

“Bright eyes !”’ she says, as she holds a package of oblong 
cards in her hands. Then quick!y exposing a word on each 
card by turning these deftly with her right hand the pupils 
read these words printed in inch high letters. “ Mat, mate, 
fat, fate, rat, rate, sat, sate, pat, pate,” exclaimed the little 
ones in a resounding chorus as the words fairly revolved 
before their eyes. Then came another package of words 
such as where, which, were, what, these being printed on 
similar cards with the same large type, which looked like 
the wooden hand-type forms used by storekeepers for adver- 
tising purposes. These new words revolved just as rapidly 
as the others, but not too swiftly for the sharp eyes of each 
pupil to catch the forms of their component letters and for 
each to sound and pronounce before the next word appeared. 
The attention and concentration were intense, and the les- 
sons were really only an exciting game to the children. 


: ROUND the teacher gathered a class of ten or more 


But little ones of tender years soon weary of the brightest 
of games, and the wise teacher ceased in less than five 
minutes, and the children stood in quiet attitudes while they 
watched her rearrange-a dozen or more toys and other 
articles on a plain deal table which separated the class from 
the blackboard behind their instructor. 

“ Attention,” said the teacher. ‘‘ Mary, touch objects and 
tell what you have done.” 

Mary lightly stepped from the class row, touched a pack- 
age on the window near by, then skipping back touched the 
table and said, ‘I touched the package and the table.” 

“Max,” said the teacher. 

Max knew his task and like a flash touched the package, 
the table, and blew a horn which he found among the toys. 
Then in a clear, piping voice we heard Max say, “I touched 
the package, and the table, and blew the horn.” 

“ Alice,” said the teacher. Alice added one more object 
to the list and told the tale by saying as loudly as the rest, 
“T touched the package, and the table, I blew the horn, and 
tossed the ball.” 


Again the task changed while the interest was at its 
height and the little hands of little ones dropped at their 
sides while the teacher picked up a bit of chalk and wrote in 
vertical script, “‘ Rock the chair. Swing the basket. Roll 
the ball.” 

Hands rose and fell. One boy bravely essayed the task 
of repeating these sentences a few seconds after they were 
written, having seen them only during the act of writing, for 
the class had turned their backs instantly when the third 
sentence had been finished. The brave lad who first 
ventured to repeat the written work paused, then said, “ I 
don’t know the first word of the first line.” 

“ Face the board, class,” was the next request. The class 
glanced again at the three sentences, then turned like magic 
wheels and faced the seated audience. Nearly all hands 
were up this time showing how many were ready to repeat 
and perform their written orders. Lad number one, who 
had failed, gave each word this time, and then turned to the 
table, rocked the doll chair, swung the basket, and carefully 
rolled the ball. 

Back the class faced to the blackboard, where new orders 
awaited them in five seconds’ time. These words were 
recognized and the hands all showed the readiness to read 
and perform. This exercise closed only too quickly, for the 
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children were ready to show what each could do. But other 
work was planned for the exhibit of the prowess of little ones. 
A word and a signal from the supervisor who had asked the 
teacher and class to come for our pleasure and instruction 
in happy devices, and soon the leader and learners were 
gone from our sight. 


In came a second group with another leader of little ones 
up the steeps of learning. What shall we nowsee? Watch, 
and listen, for this is the science as well as the art of teach- 
ing little ones. 

Cards again. Seven inches long, may be, and five inches 
wide, made like huge dominoes with spots or circular tablets 
of red, blue or green, with a separating line between the 
groups of colored mammoth dots. One card twinkles swiftly 
after another before the eyes of the group of children 
around the table and as they shout the number of combined 
spots on the paper’s surface, the card falls on the table until 
the twelve or more are all dropped from the teacher’s hand. 

“Sevens,”’ calls the teacher. 

Such grasping after the cards with this number seven as 
the sum of the spots makes fun for the spectators and the 
class. ‘Sixes,” calls the teacher. Again the piles are 
searched for the intervening quarter minute, and so on until 
the game is done and not a card is left alone on the table. 
““ Who has the most? ” asks the teacher. 

Guy steps proudly out and shows his trophies of sevens, 
sixes, fives, fours, and what others he has been able to read 
quickly by the language of grouped circles. 

For attention, and keen training of eyes this work was 
excellent. The noise was only a happy murmur indicating 
true “busy work.” The game lasted only a few minutes. 
The cards were quickly gathered by the teacher, who 
instantly held one above her shoulder and said, “ Cath- 
erine?” 

“Three on the right, four on the left,” answered the little 
girl. 

“ Charles?” 

“‘ Five on the right, four on the left,’ came the answer on 
the instant and so on through the class. 

“Sums !”’ said the teacher, and added, “ Henry?” 

“ Five and three are eight,” responded Henry glancing at 
the card held before the class, and the good work went on 
until in the flying seconds all had given sums and solved the 
beginning of addition of numbers. 


A glance at the supervisor of primary work, who gave a 
whispered direction, and the teacher holding up large cards 
with the integers from 1 to g, used in place of the colored 
tablets that showed thus what she had desired to follow 
in sequence, but the lesson must be omitted to give 
place to a little game of quick hearing. Four little girls 
were selected promptly to stand in an ovter third row. 
The other two rows were composed of the class, who faced 
these four maidens just from first half year at school. 

“Repeat the first line of a memory gem,” said the 
teacher, pointing to individuals in the two longer lines. 

“The goldenrod is yellow,” came echoing from fvur chil- 
dish treble voices one by one. The short line of four girls 
showed four upraised hands. 

“Ethel!” said the instructor. 

“George, Carrie, Morris, and Arthur said ‘ The golden- 
rod is yellow,’ came from Ethel, who had been called upon 
to report. 

“Front face,”’ said their leader, ‘and repeat the same 
Fne.” The four reporters turned their backs to the echoes 
and listened while five other pupils singly repeated, “ The 
goldenrod is yellow.” Again the hands flew up, for ears 
needed no help from eyes. The familiar voices had told 
their own tale of who had said the oft-heard words. 

“ Laura !”’ called the teacher. 

“ John, Agnes, Millie, Myrtle, Clarence, said, ‘The golden- 
rod is yellow’,’”’ reported Laura, and her ears were quick and 
honest. 

A clap of applause from the audience of associated 
teachers of first grade pupils showed the appreciation of 
this method of developing quick and ready recognition of 
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familiar sounds ; for if one may determine a voice of a fellow 
playmate surely that same brain can as well be trained to 
register well taught sounds in music, spelling, and reading. 

A pause, a look at the time, and this class vanished into 
the outer all leaving a memory of pleasant faces and 
many delightful methods of securing results with no painful 
thoughts of punishment, but rather of pleasing games and 
new plays for little learners of life’s lessons in books. No 
time was left for conversation or soliloquy, for through the 
doorway marched another bevy of lads and lassies singing in 
low, sweet voices a charming marching song. These pupils 
arranged themselves about the table which had served for 
the others and watched for further orders. 

“Pencils, paper,’”’ said the teacher and each child placed 
a prepared slip and a lead pencil on the table. 

“Ready!” came the word as the young woman took the 
chalk and wrote the word “ pretty” on the blackboard. 

“Fingers, write in the air,”’ and every forefinger was up- 
lifted and followed the curves and vertical lines of the word 
written by the teacher. 

“Write!” came the order, and now every child wrote on 
the paper with the pencil which he had brought. 

Other words followed in the same method until four were 
written. 

“ Read,” said the teacher, and they were read in concert, 
then singly by pupils, until each showed their memory and 
knowledge of the written words. 

‘«‘ Attention, turn,” came the order and the pupils left the 
table to watch for the contents of a package which the 
teacher slowly untied and then exposed to view a doll in 
Indian dress, just from the store. 

“ Describe,” said the teacher. 

“It is an Indian doll.” 

“It has red hands.” 

“It has one red feather and two green feathers in its 
hair.” 

“It has beads across its breast.” 

‘It is a funny doll.” And other similar sentences came 
like pop-gun reports from the admiring little ones. 

“No blackboard sentences to-day, but another game, 
children,” said the young woman. “ Right about, face,” she 
added, and left them that she might secure a handful of 
small objects from a box in the window. This handful she 
quickly passed before their eyes as she walked down the 
class lines. Upraised hands showed their desire to tell the 
result of their observation. 

“ Clara,’’ was called upon to tell what she saw in the open 
hand of her teacher. 

“Miss R. had a black and white button, a peanut and a 
key,’”’ was the response. 

Others told of later handfuls and then cards with pictures 
pasted in corners, upper and lower sides, and in the centers, 
were shown, one at a time, and described from memory. 

“ There is a shoe in the upper left corner, a house in the 
lower right corner, and a wheel in the center,” said one 
pupil. Others did as well or better and the game went on 
for several minutes. Then these cards vanished to give 
place to better ones. For see what Miss R. holds in her 
hands. A package of Perry pictures mounted on dark gray 
cardboard. But what are they? The children told us 
frankly and loudly. 

“The Gleaners” by Millet. 

‘“‘ Feeding the Birds,” by Millet. 

“The Sower,” by Millet. 

And so on through a list of ten. Picture and artist were 
both familiar to these little absorbers of art culture and ready 
receivers of the best the world may give in literature and art. 

“Who can act out one of our pictures?” asked the 
teacher after the set was placed in the ledge of the black- 
board. 

Three girls stepped apart from the others and four tiny 
hands went down to the floor, and the bended backs pro- 
claimed to all ‘“‘The Gleaners,” which was the name the class 
shouted in an instant. 

Other tableaux followed, and the little actors did their 
parts with artistic judgment and sincerity of thought ; so well 
indeed that there was not one picture which was not recog- 
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nized in a moment. At last a boy and girl stepped to one 
side and the bowed heads and clasped hands proclaimed to 
all “ The Angelus.” 

“ He stood on the wrong side,’”’ piped out the voice of a 
tiny critic who was startled by the shout of laughter her 
truthful criticism brought from the absorbed spectators, 
whose feelings had been touched till tears would have come 
i the laughter had not relieved the tension of feeling. 

“Attention!” said the teacher. ‘ Who is ready to give 
us a line or verse that will tell us about one of our pictures, 
and who will guess which picture is meant?” 

Ten different stanzas so apt, so beautiful, were given by 
these little responsive souls that we wondered what manner of 
woman was this who could so wonderfully fit words from so 
many poets to those copied masterpieces of the artist's 
brush. The children well knew the meaning*of each poet, 
for all were ready to seize the picture which the words 
described. The last quotation will show the nature of the 
others. A wee bit lassie in the sweetest of voices recited 
Longfellow’s 

The Day is Done. 
The day is done; and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night 


As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents like Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


The row of upraised hands was not broken to allow one 
to select the pictured card, but the teacher softly asked, 
“ Which picture does Hannah mean?” 

“The Angelus,” said they in reverent tones. 

The little ones were dismissed and we went back to 
thoughts of the work-a-day world with new hope and new 
love for the New Education which all had been ever ready 
to receive as little children, but in which we had now been 
given new lessons. 

What soul culture, what training of hand, eye, and ear, 
what storage of desire for knowledge hidden in letters or 
numbers, what kindly leading of little souls upward and 
onward with no jarring sound of voice or threat of punish- 
ment! Verily, “She hath done what she could.” And it 
would seem as if but little more may be done by those who 
follow. 








A Child Study Discovery (!) 


Children under ten cannot, as a rule, sit still more than 
one and one-half minutes. 


Phonics 


A man named E. K. Turner registered at a hotel E. K. 
Phtholognyrrh. When asked by a friend to explain, he said, 
‘¢That’s my same old name, written in plain English and pro- 


nounced as it is written — just Turner. Look atit. It’s English 
spelling. ‘Phth,’ there is the sound of ‘t’ in ‘ phthisis,’” began 


Turner ; ‘‘ ‘olo,’ there is the sound of ‘ur’ in ‘colonel’; ‘ gn,’ 
there is the sound of ‘n’ in ‘ gnat’; ‘ yrrh’ is the sound of ‘ er’ 
in ‘myrrh.’ Now if that does not spell Turner, what does it 
spell?” 
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Scissors’ Cutting 


ETHEL ELAINE BARR, Racine, Wis. 


(Miss Barr’s remarkable success in scissors’ cutting led to my request 
that she should tell us a little of how she does it.—Tue Eprror. ) 


game or piece of work if we enter in with the little 

folks and forget that we are grown up? It is just 

so in cutting. If we cut with the children and not 
Jor them, watching for opportunities to praise and not for 
fault finding, we will find that there are more who are will- 
ing to try. Children will recognize their own weaknesses, 
and when their own work is placed with the work of others 
they recognize their failures and learn from each other. 

When Mary sees her mother or teacher cut a simple 
object from paper, even though it is roughly done, if there 
is a resemblance to the object in mind, the child is pleased, 
and with encouragement will try to do likewise, and very 
soon is able to cutalone. The little fingers may be taken, 
with the scissors, within one’s own, and a simple object 
cut; the child, because her hand was there, feels that she 
can do the work, and with others working around her soon 
gains independence. 

If the teacher feels “I can’t,” how very soon it is felt in 
her small audience, and the “ can’t atmosphere ” is so con- 
tagious ; little children feel unuttered thoughts and read 
weaknesses in their elders. 

Objects must be imaged perfectly in order to reproduce. 
Use models as for drawing ; use other pictures until the form 
is so stamped in the memory that it is a part of self, and 
then cut from memory. We cannot reproduce if we do not 
know or cannot imagine how an object looks. 

Large cuttings, in which a free sweep of the scissors may 
be used, should be encouraged, and small, cramped designs 
discouraged. Encourage the cutting of an object from 
paper, leaving the margin of the paper whole. This has 
been prettily called “the shadow,’’ and in some instances 
may be mounted, thus making another picture. The little 
“shadow” saves unnecessary scraps, and is very pleasing 
besides. Isolated objects nay be cut at first, but soon, 
with suggestion, ground is made for the figures to stand 
upon. 

All seasons, songs, poems, stories bring simple mind 
pictures: Perhaps it is Christmas, if it be suggested that 
we cut a stocking—/“he simple thing first— we will probably 
get results. If we should ask for the eight reindeer, the 
sleigh, and Santa Claus himself, we will not succeed, and then 
think that such work as free cutting is impossible, when the 
cause is within ourselves. Ask for something that can be 
done first, and the children will take care of the rest. 

Have the children use scissors that are good and that 
would not discourage older people. Light-weight wrapping 
paper, cut into eight or ten-inch squares, 1s easily handled 
and is cheap. If colored paper is used, especially black, 
save the eyesight and cut on the white side in a good light. 

This is an occupation that can be carried on at home, 
and is, when the interest is awakened and it is made 
possible. 

Children are satisfied to play with the unmounted cut- 
tings, but if the work is worth the mounting on neutral tints 
of bristol board and tied into books, it makes a satisfactory 


D: we notice how much more interest is taken ina 
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little thing to take home and the child gains in neatness and 
order in the mounting of it. The scraps very often mean 
something to the little ones, when we, with our educated 
eyes, do not see anything but a bit of paper. 

Those who have tried this work, and have put failure after 
it,in their minds, will, I hope, try again and many times. 
Those who have never tried will find endless pleasure and 
profit for the children and themselves in free-hand paper 
cutting. . 

Free-hand Cutting 


Fre:-hand cutting affords another method of expression. 
It is not a new art, and yet it is only within the last few years 
that it has held the attention educationally. Quietly but 
surely it has held its own and won its way. It intensifies 
the thought of a reading lesson ora story and commends 
itself to the teacher in the first few grades for busy work. 
The preparation of material is simple and as soon as 
the children see the possibilities they can do the work 
quietly and with very little help. 

By free-hand cutting we mean the cutting of an object 
with scissors from blank paper without lines, patterns, or 
folded creases. It sounds as though it were a difficult thing 
to do, and the consequence is that the grown people, espe- 
cially, will not try. The children—if it is taken for granted 
that every one can and does cut—will try, and very often 
will get very creditable Itttle pictures. 

Clearness and definiteness is gained in this work, for 
there is no erasing, no filling in as there may be in drawing. 
There may be many papers spoiled in the first attempts, for 
the child must learn by experience in this as in other things. 
We are not necessarily discouraged in the teaching of other 
subjects beyond ever trying again, and yet there are 
so many who drop the 
scissors after the first 
attempt in this fascinat- 
ing work and seem to 
think that they are 
trying the impossible. 
Every child can cut 
something if he has a 
cleat mental picture 
and the power in his 
hands. 

Free-hand cutting 
strengthens the mind 
and memory, for the 
pictures must be 
formed and retained 
in order to be repro- 
duced. The hands 
must be steady and 
sure ; therefore a child 
who is mentally or 
physically tired should 
not be asked to do 
free-hand cutting. The 
results in this work 
are seen so quickly, 
that from the work it- 
self a child is not tired, 
only strengthened in 
mind and body. 



































February 


“ Lift thou the latch and entrance win, 
I make you comrade of my cheer.” 


AGNEs VINTON LUTHER, Supervisor Nature Work, Normal School, 
Newark, N. J. 


EBRUARY makes such a home-like month! There 
is such a snug air about this smallest one of the 
dozen : a restful, cozy feeling with January well past 
and spring not too far away, that turns the thoughts 

homeward rather than worldward. To those of us who have 
the half year promotion plan, February brings a troop of 
new little faces. You are hoping, I know, to lead them to 
love the room where they spend so muchof their day. This 
love becomes deeper and better when they codperate intel- 
ligently in making the schoolroom brighter. So, once a 
year, let us take some definite month when our school home 
shall be our topic ; when the children may study not only 
the lives of our plant and animal visitors, but how to make 
a room beautiful with Nature’s help, as well as to keep it so. 

In planning this work one can take it up in three aspects. 
This little schedule is one we have often followed : 


The schoolroom 


Its Plants 

Its Pets 

Its Possessions 
Its Plants 


Before suggesting the lessons which are to be given upon 
this subject, it will be better, I think, to give you a leaf from 
my own experience of the plants the schoolroom will not 
kill. Iam sure I hear a murmur, “You don’t know our 
schoolroom’s ability in that line.” Perhaps not, but here 
are a few which have weathered the storms of my own room, 
with some of the reefs and rocks over which they nearly 
came to grief. 

The list refers to plants which may be kept permanently 
in the room, not the nature material which we bring in for a 
few days, to serve a given purpose. This latter constant 
bulletin of nature’s workings, the feathery clematis spray, the 
branch of evergreen, or the winter buds, should be always a 
part of our school-room and constantly renewed, but for the 
more permanent furnishing the following list is suggested. 

Don’t be distressed, dear plant lover and florist, over the 
rough and ready rules for the care of plants which you will 
find here. The ensuing directions are for the teacher who 
hasn’t time to “fuss with plants,” not for the one with 
leisure to study their wants and time to minister to their 
every need. 

Your specimen, as it comes from the florist, will be in an 
ordinary porous pot. Set this in a jardiniere. Never plant 
anything directly iv a jardiniere. This is a rule that has no 
exceptions. The plant roots need air and drainage. Of the 
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plants mentioned, few need sun, so there is hope for the 
teacher with the north window. 


The Boston Fern 


A beautiful plant which has sprung into popular favor at 
one bound is the Boston fern, shown in the heading of this 
article. Water thoroughly twice a week, leaving a very 
little water always standing in the bottom of the jar. Once 
a week, possibly on Friday, take a small watering-pot and 
thoroughly drench the leaves. Place the plant in any part 
of the room, though the lightest is to be preferred. Its 
constantly unfolding fronds will be of never failing interest. 


The Umbrella Plant 


This is not a palm, though often called so. Its natural 
habit is to grow in the water, hence fill your jar half full and 
set the pot in this. Let three quarters of the pot be in the 
water. The plant thrives better in the bright light. You 
will remember, it was suggested as the centre of your punch 
bowl aquarium. Once in a while, take the pot out and let 
the soil get thoroughly dried out. 


The Dracena 


This has passed triumphantly through the ordeal of two 
winters in my room and one summer in the janitor’s care. 
First it took its place among the Suspects, where I arraign 
all new comers. It was soon promoted to the Probationers, 
those not fully in my confidence, and now it is among the 
Elect. It seems to thrive on little water or much, does not 
complain if it gets none, and is an all-around serviceable 
plant for everyday schoolroom wear. 


The Aspidistra 


Someone has said that this plant cannot be killed, and it 
certainly will stand a tremendous amount of ill-usage. It 
seems almost able to take care of itself, for when school 
closed, I stood the pot out in the yard in a shaded corner, 
and on my return in the fall found the plant in the most 
flourishing condition. 

The Araucaria 
(Norfolk Island Evergreen) 


This may need to be coaxed a little in this way. The dry 
air of the room often causes the needles, and sometimes the 
lower branches, to drop off. If you can take the trouble to 
sprinkle it twice a week, and see that it does not stand in the 
sun or over the steam pipes, you will have no difficulty, | 
think, in keeping the araucaria. 

Among the others which will grow in your schoolroom 
are the rubber plant, the Asparagus Sprengeri, or Emerald 
Feather, the little cocos palm, and many of the other varieties 
of ferns. 

Now for a few general directions. Plants should be 
shifted to larger pots as they grow. All ferns require plenty 
of water. See that there is always a 4/#le in the bottom of 
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the jar. Palms are usually killed by water. In this case 
the roots rot and the plant dies. Once a week is enough to 
water a palm if the piant is thoroughly soaked at that time. 
Watch for the marauding insect, plant lice, scale, or 
“mealy” bug. Pick them off by hand. Don’t pin your 
faith to insecticides, or on your big brother’s generous offer 
to smoke the insects off. Give all your plants a good bath 
once a week if you can. If not as often, never mind. The’ 
plants I have mentioned will succeed in making bricks with- 
out straw, just as their owners do, and achieve splendid 
results likewise. 

Lastly, the cost. I usually buy small ones and “raise” 
them. One dollar and sixty cents is what I paid for the 
seven varieties, without the araucaria.* 


Lessons with the Children 
Topic: 
The Plants of the Schoolroom.—Their Life and Their 
Care. 

Study an individual plant first, one which is especially 
attractive to the chil- 
dren. Suppose we take 
the Chinese primrose. 
Its sweet odor and 
beautiful color appeal 
strongly to us, and this 
appeal to the senses 
may lead us to higher 
things. By this time I 
believe we are far 
enough along to teach 
the plant lessons in a 
better way, where form, 
color, position, etc., 
are subordinated to life 
and growth. 

Fifteen or twenty 
cents will buy a pot of primroses in bloom. Study the 
plant as an individual, leading the children to see its life 
through its form and expression of growth. After this, use 
it as a type to develop the following topic. 





Draczna. 


The Care of Plants 


Discuss these points with the children : 

The Placing of the Plant. 1s the primrose a sun-loving 
one? Find the windows where the sunlight enters. The 
position in reference to steam pipes or register (not good, as 
leaves become dry). Setting the plant where it will not be 
injured by the passing to and fro. The place the primrose 
shall be put upon the window ledge from an artistic stand- 
point. Space relations. Color harmony. 

The Care. When to water. A definite time each day 
to establish the habit. How much? Until the water begins 
to creep out into the saucer below the plant. Care in 
watering. Not to drown the plant by too frequent water- 
ings. Giving the roots the air they need by loosening the 
earth at the top, now 
and then, with a sharp- 
ened match _ stick. 
What to do when the 
night promises to be 
cold. Cover the plants 
with a protecting news- 
paper. Watch for in- 
sect enemies which 
may injure the plant. 
Cut off the old leaves 
and blossoms so as to 
throw the strength into 
the new. 

Repeat this work, 
using a different type, 
as the fern. Recall 
the home conditions, shaded woods and damp soil. How 
shall we make this plant feel at home? By placing 
where the bright sunlight will not dry the leaves. By giving 
it plenty of water, leaving a small supply in the saucer. By 


* I shall be glad at any time to give the names of growers, dealers in apparatus, live 
stock, etc., who may be relied upon.—A. V. 2. 
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the all-over bath now and then. By covering it once in a 
while with a bell-jar, or old-fashioned wax flower glass, to 
give it a Turkish bath. By freeing the leaves from dust 
which hinders their work. By giving it a larger pot when it 
becomes “ pot bound.”” Show the children a plant whose 
roots have fitted the pot. 

Some of the Ways in Which the Plants Speak. Teach 
the children how to read some of the simple ways of plant 
expression. How plants tell us they love the light. Bring 
a geranium to school 
which has turned all 
the leaves to the win- 
dow. Reverse it and 
watch it. Bring up 
from your home cel- 
lar some of the vege- 
tables that have been 
growing without light. 
(Relation of leaf 
green to light.) 

Buy a little plant 
of the marantha. 
Place it in a closet 
over night and catch 
the leaves asleep as 
you bring it out into 
The oxalis will show the same 








Umbrella plant. 


the light the next morning. 
phenomena. 

Show the water path in plants by placing a spray of 
lily of the valley, or narcissus, with its stem in red ink. 

Invert a glass over a small plant, first covering the soil 
with tinfoil. What story have the leaves to tell of how the 
water gathered in drops on the inside? 

Let the children read the changing expression of their 
schoolroom plants. What the plant is asking for when the 
leaves are drooping. How the dropping of the leaves of*the 
asparagus fern, or the drying up of the branches of the arau- 
caria, tells us that the air is too dry for it and it needs a 
shower bath. When the leaves’ turn yellow, how they may 
be longing to have some one hunt for the marauders among 
the foliage, or the worm at the root. 

See that each child in the class takes some active part 
during the month in helping you with the care of the school- 
room plants. Nothing is so effective as this working out of 
the lesson. 


The Schoolroom Pets 


What shall they be? 


Perhaps you are wondering if they 
should be at all! The 
gold-fish in the aqua- 
rium you may feel 
pretty well able to 
manage, but larger live 
stock than that you 
have probably eyed 
askance. 

I hope you will not 
keep my two little 
guests out whom I have 
invited to your school- 
rooms this month ! The 
first is very shy and 
loves a warm welcome. 
A soft thud, an inquis- 
itive nose lifted, and 
here comes bunnie! He is one of our prime favorites. 
The janitor, or one of the larger boys, has knocked together 
a cage for him out of a soap-box, with a few slats nailed 
across. One slat is fixed so that the nail may be taken out 
and the slat pushed to one side in order to get at the 
rabbit. His bed is excelsior, which we change every 
day. This is Bunnie’s home for a little while, until the 





@Aspidistra. 


children think they can work quietly enough to let him 
run about the room and not be frightened at anything. 
It is the prettiest thing to see the first year children with the 
rabbit, playing serenely, up and down the aisle, oblivious of 
the fact that it is anything unusual. 


When the children 
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realize that his freedom is a reward of their own quiet work, 
and that he cannot be out if he distracts their attention, 
you will be surprised to see what a disciplinarian Bunnie 
becomes. 

To understand an animal fully, we must know its natural 
environment and then see how nature has fitted it to this. 
So, at first, it is well to have a talk with the children upon 
a rabbit’s home, not the market from which you bought it, 
but his natural home. Supplement this by an abundance of 
pictures. Do not trespass upon the later work but question 
only upon what the picture shows. You can use for this the 
supplement of Primary Epucation for January, 1897, or 
Number 1321, Perry Pictures. See, also, ‘‘ Kindred of the 
Wild,”’ Charles Roberts, pages 31 and 37. 

This is merely the setting to your work. Now turn tothe 
live rabbit. In selecting it, buy, if possible, one which is of 
that neutral brown shade similar to the wild ones. See that 
it has the distinguishing mark of its wild kindred, the little 
white tuft under the tail. Select a small one by all means. 

Question upon Bunnie’s activity, basing the study of form 
upon this. His mode of progress by leaps or jumps. 
Examine the long, strong hind legs that make this possible. 
Speak of the length of his leap when frightened. What 
might frighten him sometimes when he was out in the field? 
Rabbits can leap from four to six feet when in a hurry. 
What he can do with these legs to warn the other rabbits 
near, Bunnie often gives this sharp rap upon the school- 
room floor when playing around. With what other warning 
has nature provided him? The white danger flag of the 
tuft on the tail, which is flattened against the back when he 
is tearing across the fields. Every other rabbit knows it, 
and flies without stopping to ask what scared the first fright- 
ened Bunnie. Sometimes absolute quiet is the greatest 
safeguard. Why? Look at his coat and see how it matches 
the brown leaves and dried grass of field or forest. Nature 
frequently gives this protective coloration to her children. 

What are the fore feet good for? Digging for roots in 
winter or sending the earth flying as they excavate their 
burrows. The position of the eyes should be noticed, 
placed at the sides of the narrow head, also their bulging. 
Both of these give Bunnie an advantage, even over us, as we 
must turn our heads to see at the sides or back. 

How keenly he listens! Watch the ears, long and 
curved to catch every sound. They move independently, so 
that from which ever way danger comes, one ear or the 
other may detect it. Watch the nose. Never idle a 
minute. How does he eat? Feed him before the children 
with a bit of carrot or celery. Make him reach up for it. 
Notice the split lip, “hare lip.” Examine the chiseled 
teeth, by which we can always tell the family of gnawers. 
Copy a drawing of these for the board from any zoology. 
Do not feed the rabbit too much upon green stuff. Oats, 
crackers, roots, etc., will vary his diet. 

Correlated Work. ‘The Hare and the Tortoise,’”’ A‘sop. 
Selections from “ Hiawatha,” which speak of his friend, the 
rabbit. “ Raggy Lug,” in “ Wild Animals I Have Known.” 
“Molly Cotton Tail,” in Primary Epucation, November, 
1896. Chapter I. of ‘‘The Moonlight Trails,” in “The 
Kindred of the Wild.” 

Our second study is the kitten. Who does not love this 
fluffy bit of animation? Happy the school that has a school 
cat. Her demeanor is usually irreproachable, being thor- 
oughly accustomed to her pedagogical environment. If you 
cannot boast a possession like this, borrow ong of the chil- 
dren’s kittens, or bring your own from home. Tie the 
basket up tight, as puss has a way of sqeezing out through 
the narrowest of spaces. 

If the kitten is only a visitor for the day, let the children 
make all the needed observations at this time, laying a good 
foundation for the after work. When the cat lives in the 
school the observational work may be done more slowly. 

Of all the domestic animals the cat has lost less of her 
native characteristics. Every part is perfectly adapted to its 
use, and as to development of force and power, she is not 
one whit behind her wild kindred, the lion and the tiger. 
In reality, every muscle is developed and trained in the cat 
for the hunting of her prey, and taking it from this stand- 
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point, the adaptation of the form is a marvelous story. But 
the child will learn soon enough the tragedy of life feeding 
upon life, so that in this case we will set aside the more 
scientific way, reluctant though we may be to leave so per- 
fect a sequence. The former way can be worked out well 
with older children. For the little children, base the study 
upon the cat’s ordinary activities which they see from day 
to day. 

There is so much to study in the cat, that I will simply 
give a list of the points with the explanation after each, 
These are to be developed, never /o/d the child. He must 
observe and reason from this observation. Do not rob him® 
of one of the best of chances for mental training. 

After the children have studied the cat carefully from the 
point of observation, develop the use of all these parts in 
the life of the cat. How quietly she walks, so recall the 
soft-cushioned feet which we saw. How many pads or 
cushions? One for each toe and one in the middle. By 
the way, how many toes hasa cat? Not one grown person 
in ten will get it right. When puss climbs a tree, how does 
she manage it? Long, strong claws which she usually keeps 
tucked away in her paw, each in its own little pocket. The 
withdrawal movement is automatic, showing how saving 
Nature is of her energy. Under the direction of the will 
the cat extends them for defence or climbing. The need 
having passed, back the claws spring into their sheaths by 
no conscious effort of the cat. Table legs, tree trunks, and 
fences are utilized to sharpen them when dulled by use. 

Her strong hind legs are for springing. The /ront paws 
she uses like arms. She can strike, grasp, or pull an object 
toward her with these. There is great range of movement 
here. Compare this with the dog. 

Watch her make her toilet. Feel the rough tongue with 
which she does it. The secret of this tongue brush is that 
there are many little points upon it which project backward. 

How does the cat manage to see so well in the dark? 
Watch the wonderful eyes, each with its slit that widens or 
closes to let in much or little light. Take her over to the 
sunlight. Watch the sliding doors of her eye come almost 
together. Look at them at night. The light doors have 
opened wide. Why does the cat blink in the sunlight? 
Eye adjusting itself to light. Have our own eyes a similar 
power of adjustment? 

What about the much disputed whiskers ? Whether they 
are designed by a wise Providence to measure holes with as 
their correspondence to the width of the haunches would 
lead us to imagine, one thing is sure, and that is that they 
are organs of feeling. For instance, they will give warning 
of the projecting branch during the midnight prowl. At the 
base of the whiskers lie a mass of nerves. A touch at the 
end of the hair is felt immediately. Rub your own finger 
lightly across your own lip without touching it and see if you 
doubt its sensitiveness. 

Velvet Paws will be amiable enough, I know, to let you 
get a glimpse of her “e¢h. Which are the ones she uses to 
hold and tear the meat you give her? The four tearing 
teeth, two above and two below. See how they slip past 
one another as the cat closes her mouth, Find the six cut- 
ting teeth between the two tearing ones. Back of these 
she has fourteen grinders, though choppers might be a bet- 
ter name if you have ever seen a cat turn her head sideways 
and bite her food with these back teeth, eight in the upper 
and six in the lower jaw. 

What is her ¢ai/ for? Watch her walk a fence and you 
will see how she uses it in balancing herself. It has always 
seemed to me, in addition, an excellent safety valve for her 
emotions at times. 

Question the children upon the senses—hearing, touch, 
sight, smell, and taste. How much of Pussy’s /anguage can 
we understand? Let the children call to mind the purr of 
content, the angry exclamation when Rover comes too near, 
the hungry call, the growl of warning when eating, the mur- 
muring call in the throat when she calls her kittens, the 
“ pr-r-rt ” as she says “ good morning ” to you. 

Best of all, now that we know just how well developed every 
muscle and every sense must be, see how Madam “rains her 
kittens to the same bodily strength and quickness. - Watch 
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her take advantage of the instinct of play, that greatest © 


factor in training for the business of life. You can trace in 
every game the attendant development. The mother romps 
with the little ones, uses her tail as a plaything for them, 
and teaches them to spring for ball, spool, string, or paper. 
Every one of these actions is a direct training for future 
agility and mental alertness. Follow each out and see what 
it accomplishes. 

The education finished, is there a more graceful, well 
poised, self-reliant being on earth than this queen of our 
our heart and hearthstones? 

With the older children carry the study farther to the 
other members of the cat tribe or Felide. 


References 


In Art. The greatest artists are Lambert, Madam Ronner, 
Dolph, and Adam. Their canvases are peculiarly fascinat- 
ing studies of cat life. In the Perry pictures are the: follow- 
ing numbers, 573, 1053, 500, 499, 1099, 1068. Brown 
prints, 712, 713. Prang’s,67. Raphael Tuck & Sons, 
color study, No. 11. Art Amateur, colored supplement, 
February, 1890. 

In Song. ‘*Mother Goose Melodies’? (McLaughlin 
Bros.) contains five songs. Pages 114 and 115 of “ Songs 
and Games for Little Ones’’ may be used. 

In Literature. ‘Traly the prize as historian and literary 
lover of all cat-dom should be given to Miss Agnes Repplier 
for her charming studies “ Agrippina,” in “ Essays in Idle- 
ness,” “A Kitten,” in “ Dozy Hours,” and her latest book, 
“The Fireside Sphinx.” See also ‘“‘Concerning Cats,” by 
Helen Winslow. “Calvin,” in “ My Summer in a Garden,” 
by Charles Dudley Warner, cannot be excelled. Helen 
Hunt’s “ Letters from a Cat’’ have long been known. 


The Schoolroom—Its Possessions 


While it would seem to trespass upon the Art Department, 
I believe very definite lessons can be given the little ones 
upon the artistic grouping of objects in the schoolroom and 
the help that Nature may give us in brightening the place in 
which we spend the best of our time. These beginnings may 
be made in a very small way, but arrangement, color har- 
mony, contrast, symmetry, and artistic grouping may be 
worked out through a spray of grasses or flowers, a few 
casts, a potted plant, etc., which may be shifted on the 
table or window by little fingers just feeling their way 
toward the larger truths. 

The geography may be correlated with the Nature for 
this month by selecting some of the common objects of the 
the schoolroom and tracing them to their sources. 

Whatever is done, let the spirit of interest and love grow 
for this home of ours, for it is no slight factor in the lives of 
the little ones who share it with you. 





The Red Riding Hood Tableau 


WALTER J. KENYON 
(Directions for use of Supplement in this number.—THE EDITOR. ) 


HE supplement, in Primary Epucation this month, 
gives the various parts in full size. To use the Tab- 
leau as a cutting and pasting exercise for a class of 
children, some scheme for making duplicate copies is 

necessary. By all odds the readiest duplicating device is the 
hectograph. Every teacher should make herself a hecto- 
graph. It is useful in the language work, arithmetic, and 
every connection where duplicate copies of writing or 
drawing are needed. The operation of making a hecto- 
graph is simply to cook some glue and glycerine and pour 
it intoa pan to cool. The recipe is given at the end of 
this article. 

The mimeograph is another copying machine that will 
answer our present purpose very well. A third method of 
copying is to use a sheet of carbon paper suchas typewriters 
have. This paper has a black coating which adheres to any 
surface pressed against it. To use the carbon paper, lay it, 
black side down, over the sheet to receive the copy. Over 
both lay the Tableau patterns. Using a hard pencil trace 
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over the lines of the pattern. 
tern upon the lowermost sheet. 
of duplicating is the slowest. 
an evening’s work. 

The cardboard on which the copies are made should be 
as thick as bristol or heavy tag stock — light colored, pre- 
ferably white. Any paper warehouse or job printer can 
supply it. 

Make enough duplicate copies to go around the class, 
with a few to spare for accidents. 

Here the children’s work begins. Each child cuts out the 
various pieces. This cutting will give plenty of work for 
one lesson — possibly two. In putting the pieces away it is 
not worth while to keep each pupil’s work separate ; but the 
pieces should be sorted —all the wolves in one packet, all 
the Riding Hoods in another, etc., each with a rubber band 
about it. 

Now, for a first class effect, the various pieces should be 
colored. This may be done,with water colors, or, if these 
are not to be had, colored crayons will do. Some teachers 
prefer to have the coloring come before the cutting. If no 
colors are to be had, the figures can be shaded with lead 
pencil. 

The putting together of the Tableau is a simple matter. 
Fold on the lines indicated. Notice that one line in the 
large piece is to be slitted clear through for a little way. 
The large piece of shrubbery is provided with a tongue that 
slips through this cut and provides a footing to keep the 
tableau upright. In the right angle thus formed at the back 
the little brace is to be glued, to stiffen it. Glue the foliage 
pieces and figures of wolf and child to spaces indicated by 
figures. 


This makes a duplicate pat- 
Of course this third method 
Forty copies would require 


Hectograph Recipe 


Buy an ounce of fish glue and six ounces of glycerine. 
Soak the glue until soft in cold water. Drain off the water. 
Put the glue on the fire. Melt it, but do not bring it toa 
boil. 

Warm the glycerine. Add it to the glue. Add a few 
drops of carbolic acid. Mix thoroughly and pour the whole 
composition into an oblong pan large enough to receive a 
letter sheet. 

In mixing and pouring try to avoid the formation of air 
bubbles. If they occur prick them while the composition 
is still warm. ‘The hectograph is now complete. Set it 
away for a day or two, where it will lie level and undis- 
turbed. 

There must now be had from the stationer’s, a bottle of 
hectographic ink (costing not more than twenty-five cents). 

To duplicate the Tableau patterns, go over the lines with 
a pen dipped in this ink. Do not usea blotter. Turn the 
patterns face down on the hectograph. Rub carefully to in- 
sure contact of all the lines. After about three minutes pull 
the pattern sheet off. A reversed image will be seen on the 
hectograph. From this image duplicate copies may be 
taken off, on sheets of cardboard. After the required num- 
ber of copies have been made, sponge the hectograph sur- 
face carefully. In a few hours it will again be ready for 
use. 


Game 
Arithmetic 
A. E. A. 

Divide the* blackboard into ten parts. Over each space, 
write its number, 1, 2, 3, etc. In each space, put a simple 
problem or example, any work with which children are 
familiar. Problems requiring about the same length of time 
to be solved, should be chosen. Choose a child to occupy 
space number 1. Let him choose child for 2. Child at 2 
chooses for 3, and so on, until all ten spaces are filled. At 
a given signal let the children begin to work problems. At 
another signal, let them all stop. Those who have done 
their work correctly pass up one place, 1 going down to 10, 
10 going up tog; g to 8, etc. Those who are incorrect 
take their seats, choosing some other child to take their 
places. Continue until each child has had the opportunity 
to work the entire ten problems. 
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Products of Field and Garden VI 


Pumpkins 
HELEN J. WARREN 


Illustrated by RALPH FARMAN PRATT 


(This series has now considered the “ above ground” and ‘ below 
ground” products. The remainder will be given to the running vines. 
Pumpkins and their seeds should be brought to the school-room before 
undertaking the work of this month.—THE EDITOR.) 








-—— | HE vegetables 
which we are 
to study next 
— pumpkins, 
squashes, wa- 
termelons, 
muskmelons, 
and cucumbers 
— all belong to 
one family, 
called the 
gourd family. For this reason, 
we shall find them, in many 
ways, much alike. They are 
all the fruit of annual plants. 
That is, unlike the biennials 
which we studied last month, these plants bear flowers, 
fruit, and seed the first season of their growth. And when 
this season is over, the plant — root and all— withers and 
dies. Most of these 
plants, too, have long, 
creeping stems which 
run rapidly over the 
ground. 

There are two kinds 
of flowers on each 
plant. One kind has 
pistils and no stamens, 
and bears the fruit; 
the other kind has 
stamens and no pistils 
and bears no fruit. 
Another peculiarity of 
these plants is that they 
bear flowers and fruit all 
at the same time. 











Pumpkins 


Among the most sg ~ 


without which no 
Thanksgiving feast is 
quite complete. It is 
quite probable that the 
pumpkin was raised in 
America long before the 
landing of Columbus. 
It was planted by the 
Indians in their fields of 
maize, or Indian corn. 
This old custom of planting pumpkins and corn together 
still continues. No prettier farm picture can be found than 
that of a corn field late in the fall—the corn husked, the 
stalks left in “ shocks,” and here and there among them, the 
ripened golden pumpkins shining’like round harvest moons. 
Let us look at a pumpkin seed. Its outside coat is thick 
and white and feels like leather. At the pointed end of the 
seed is a tiny mark, called the hilum. It shows where the 
seed was once fastened to the pulp of the pumpkin. Take 
off the outer coat carefully. Inside, there is another coat 
something like thin brown paper. Inside this, is the meat. 
This meat is really made up of two seed leaves called 
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family is the pumpkin 

—the great, round, 

golden, American fruit, s 
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cotyledons, with the tiny pumpkin plant, itself, closely curled 
up between them. If you have a good microscope, you can 
see the seed leaves and the plant, or germ, plainly. 

A few of these seeds are planted at intervals among the 
corn in the field. Soon, the plants begin to stretch them- 
selves and push their way through the walls of the seed and 
up above the ground. 

The pumpkin plant is very vigorous. 
twelve feet or more. It has stout stalks, rough and 
hairy, almost prickly. Its leaves are large, heart-shaped, 
deeply cut, or lobed, of rather coarse texture, with wavy 
margins. ‘They are beautifully veined. The stalk of the 
leaf is hollow. Sometimes, little country children make 
these hollow pumpkin stalks into “blow pipes.”’ A “ blow 
pipe” is a sort of trumpet and makes a noise not unlike that 
of a Fourth of July horn. 

The stalks of the flowers are curious things. Their surface 
is not even — it has blunt angles running up and down. 

After the fruit comes, these angles form ridges with deep 
grooves between them. The flowers, themselves, are like 
large yellow bells—the rims cut into fine points. When 
they fall, they leave behind them tiny seed boxes. These 
seed boxes— at first green and small— grow larger and 
larger into the great yellow pumpkins themselves. 

Pumpkins differ greatly in shape and size. In size they 
average about a foot in diameter, some smaller, some larger. 

In shape, some varieties are broader than long, like a 
rubber ball slightly flattened. Others are longer than broad, 
anc .ome are nearly round. Sometimes, their surface is 
perfectly smooth and glossy. Again it is regularly ribbed or 
marked with lengthwise furrows. Slice pumpkins in class- 


It runs, often, 
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Pumpkin — section of ten-foot vine, with mature pumpkin. Engraving one sixth diameter of life size. 


Look 
First, there is the rind — tough 

Next to this lies the flesh — 
Taste of it. Is it sweet or 


room. Cut a pumpkin lengthwise or crosswise. 
carefully at all of its parts. 
and of a warm orange color. 
firm, soft, and yellowish. 
sour ? 

The center of the pumpkin is hollow, or would be, were 
it not for a tangle of pulpy threads which run criss-cross 
through it. In this stringy, pulpy mass are the seeds — large, 
smooth, and slippery. When the pumpkin is cooked, all its 
pulpy center is taken out. The tough rind is pared off, and 
only the firm fleshy part is used. After this is boiled, or 
baked, mashed, and seasoned, it is eaten. With milk, eggs, 
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sugar, and spices, it makes the famous pumpkin pie which 
we all know so well. 

In the fall, when the pumpkins are large enough, the 
country children have great sport with them. ‘They choose 
a fine round one, cut out a section from the top, which, with 
its tough woody stem, makes a cover, scoop out the soft 
inside, and cut holes through the flesh and rind, making a 
comic face with eyes, nose, and mouth. Then, after dark, 





Pumpkin — end of ten-foot vine, showing leaves, tendrils, buds, and blossoms. 


they put a lighted candle inside, clasp on the cover, and lo, 
— the pumpkin is a jolly jack o’ lantern. 

Pumpkins keep all winter in dry cellars or rooms safe from 
freezing. Sometimes, however, for winter use, they are cut 
into thin strips, and dried in the sun or in a warm room. 
Pumpkin is often cooked and put up in cans. 

The flesh of all pumpkins contains much sugar. 

It is said that during the Revolutionary war housekeepers 
made from it a kind of sirup, which they used in the place 
of sugar. 


Patriotic Exercise 
In the School at the New York City Educational Alliance 


Many an American child could learn a lesson in patriotism 
from these enthusiastic little foreigners. Nearly all of them 
seem to understand what the ceremony means and to enter 
into it with their whole heart. 

This school was established for immigrant children who 
cannot speak English and therefore could not get into the 
public schools. ‘They can stay at the Alliance School for a 
term, till they learn enough English and American ways to 
be able to feel comfortable and keep up with their class in 
a regular public school. Twice a year the classes are trans- 
ferred to a regular school. Pupils who attend the school 
are between six and fourteen years of age. 


Star-Spangled Banner 


When Friday morning comes around, all these little 
scholars march sedately into the auditorium to the strains of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Every child carries two American flags, about four by six 
inches, which they cross upon their breast as they file in. 
The girls come first, going into the seats in the center of the 
hall, and the boys take their places on either side. 

At the end of the-line comes the drum corps, and last of 
all the color bearer—a girl—proudly conscious of the honor 
bestowed upon her, carrying a large silk American flag. 
The color bearer is chosen from the highest class, and the 
principal, Miss Hays, tries to select the girl who has made 
the best general progress and is most neat and clean in 
appearance. These little strangers must be taught some- 
thing that most American children learn earlier—that is, the 
lesson of cleanliness and personal neatness. 
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When the children are ranged in rows, the wedding march 
from ‘‘ Lohengrin”’ is begun, and they sing a tribute to our 
country’s flag, as though it were really dear to them already. 
Perhaps it is, perhaps the most of kindness that they may 
ever have known has been shown them since they have 
come under the protection of its beautiful stars and stripes. 
For those fittle people are not only the rawest of immigrants 
when they come to the school, but in most cases the poorest 
and most ignorant. 

These are the words of the song they sing: 

Flag of the free, fairest to see, 

Borne thro’ the strife and the thunders of war, 
Banner so bright with starry light, 

Float ever proudly from mountain to shore; 
Emblem of freedom, hope to the slave, 

Spread thy fair folds but to shield and to save, 


While through the sky loud rings the cry— 
Union and Liberty, one evermore ! 


Our starry flag, long may it wave 

Over each heart that is true and is brave. 
May each bright stripe, each glorious star, 
Speak of our Union at home and afar, 

May God protect our fair flag and our land, 
Let North and South be an unbroken band, 
While through the sky, loud rings the cry— 
Union and Liberty, one evermore! 

Next they have a flag drill which is really 
beautiful. From the stage the room seems sud- 
denly to turn into a perfect sea of red, white, 
and blue ; the flags wave backward and forward, 
up and down, in unison with the music. In 
one figure the sticks are struck against each 
other and the “ rat-tat-tat”’ is in such good time that it 
sounds almost like one stroke. 


Oath of Allegiance 


If one has a spark of patriotism the sight of that drill will 
set it stirring ; what will all those five hundred children make 
of themselves in the future? 

When the drill is ended a teacher speaks aword of com- 
mand, and a drum sounds from the back of the room. 
Down one aisle march the six boys in the drum corps, down 
the other walks the color bearer, slowly waving the flag 
«om side to side. She mounts the steps of the stage, pre- 
sents the flag to the principal, and then faces about to the 
children. On the instant five hundred hands fly to as many 
heads — all those small Roumanians and Russians gravely 
salute the emblem of liberty. Then follows the most 
solemn portion of the whole exercise. 

With their own flags crossed on their breasts, their eyes 
upraised to the standard on the stage, they repeat the pledge 
of allegiance to America, saying : 

Flag, flag, flag of our great republic, inspirer in battle, guardian of our 
homes, whose stars and stripes stand for bravery, purity, truth, and 
union, we salute thee! 

We, the natives of distant lands, who find rest under thy folds, do 
pledge our hearts, our lives, and our sacred honor, to love, and protect 
thee, our country, and the liberty of the American people forever! 

The military salute is repeated at the words, ‘* We salute 
thee!” and again at the word “ Liberty!’ Here a 
“ charge’? was added, and the stamp of so many feet 
sounded quite menacing. 

As they say “ American people forever!” they raise one 
hand above their heads, as though taking an oath. Then 
they sing “ My Country, ’tis of thee,” and the drill is over. 
But it is doubtful whether the children who take part in it 
can ever quite forget it and all that it signifies. —Se/. 





A little girl, who had to ‘‘ go to bed by day,” was once allowed 
to celebrate by sitting up after dark. That night, for the first 
time, she was shown the stars. Long and wonderingly did she 
regard them. When bedtime came she was most reluctant to 
quit a spectacle so absorbing. As she obeyed her mother’s call, 
she cast a lingering glance backward, saying, ‘*‘ Will you please 
call me when the stripes come out?” 





Grandmother gave Annie and Willie an orange. ‘I wish there 
were two, but if you divide this one,” she said, *‘ each of you will 
get a taste.” As Annie took the fruit-knife from the table, 
Willie remarked anxiously, ‘‘If one of us should sac’frice, I 
would get two tastes.” 
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Number, Language, and 
II 


FRANCES LILLIAN TAYLOR, Principal of Training School, Galesburg, IIl. 


Construction 


(All rights reserved) 


The Making of Plans 


N every employment of mankind the search for a better 

] way fills life with interest. Who can mention a motive 

which has influenced more men to action or made more 

history than the love of discovery? The desire to find 

out the unknown has brought countless blessings to the 
world. 

But there are discoveries for the patient seeker in the 
realm of mind as well as in the realm of matter. No money 
is needed for an outfit to enter these fields, and no 
one need wait, like Columbus, for ships in which to 
voyage to its shores. All who work with growing minds 
dwell on the very borders of an undiscovered country, and 
next to the opportunity of the mother is that of the primary 
teacher. 

The problem, simply stated, is to find out how children 
have gained the marvellous attainments of the first five or 
six years of life and to continue this progress without inter- 
ruption in the school-room. Many discoveries have been 
made in the study of this question but there are more won- 
derful discoveries to follow. Educational leaders may theo- 
rize and may inspire, but the greater part of the work must 
be done by the grade teacher. 

A little child learns by action and by imitation. He 
handles objects, learns their names, imitates the actions of 
older people, and expresses the ideas he has gained in 
language with which he has become familiar. In fact he 
develops through what he sees, hears, touches, and 
does. 

Froebel, more than all the famous teachers who preceded 
him, put objects in the child’s hands and allowed him to 
keep on learning by handling and doing. The teacher who 
is a follower of Froebel will not limit the avenues of knowl- 
edge to a child’s mind by books, blackboard and verbal 
instruction, but will seek every opportunity to place illustra- 
tive material in his hands. The signs of the educational 
times portend that through the work of the hand may yet be 
found that “ royal road to knowledge,” the very existence of 
which has been denied. 

From the learning of the name of a new object in the 
primary school to the varied subjects now presented by 
laboratory methods in the higher institutions of learning, the 
one greatest question for the progressive teacher is, Can the 
hand of the pupil be employed in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge? Inno subject is it easier to apply these principles 
than in the teaching of primary number. The man uses 
number in measuring and constructing ; the child wi!l learn 
number in his attempt to imitate the man. 

According to Froebel the blocks with which the child 
builds, the tablets and sticks which he lays, and the paper 
he folds should be cut accurately in dimensions which illus- 
trate the units of measure. Hence the child who works for 
two or three years with the inch-cubes and inch-squares of 
the kindergarten gifts, together with the blocks and tablets 
which are either multiples or fractions of an inch, obtains a 
clear mental image of these units of measure which is invalu- 
able in advanced arithmetic. In accordance with this idea, 
the material for the first two months’ work in number, as 
here outlined, has been drawn entirely from the kinder- 
garten. The plan of systematically varying the material on 


each day of the week is also an almost universal custom of 
the kindergarten, and one which has proved remarkably .suc- 
cessful in maintaining freshness of interest. 

In the use of this material it should ever be kept in mind 
that the child, like the man, is most interested in the dis- 
coveries he is able to make, or in other words, the number 
facts he is able to find out for himself. 
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Outline of Number Work for the Second Month 
Monpays 


Material for each child— Twelve or more inch cubes of 
wood in small cardboard box. 

Aim.— An increased facility in building by direction and 
in the recognition of small numbers at sight. 


TUESDAYS 


Material for each child — Twenty or more inch squares 
of colored cardboard in envelope. 

Aim.— The development of the idea of area through the 
laying of tiny “ carpets,” “ rugs,” “ floors,” and sidewalks,” 


WEDNESDAYS 


Material.— Squares of paper of different sizes ready for 
distribution to each child. 

Aim.— Cutting and folding of the one inch, two inch, 
three inch, and four inch squares. 

Development of the idea of area. 

Development of the idea of cubical contents through the 
construction of boxes. 

THURSDAYS 


Material for each child.—Colored sticks, one to five 
inches in length in envelope. 

Aim.— Development of the idea of addition and further 
drill in sight recognition of lengths from one inch to five 
inches. 

FRIDAYS 


Material._— Splints neatly laid in shoe boxes and ready 
for distribution to each child. 


Aim.— Accurate counting. Addition and subtraction. 


In the following description of lessons presented during 
the month of October, every effort has been made to quote 
verbatim the words of both teacher and children. No 
report is limited, however, to statements given in one period 
of a day’s program and much of the work has been neces- 
sarily omitted. 


The Kindergarten Blocks 


The children had built innumerable towers with their inch 
cubes of wood and stated the height of each. They had 
built walls of varying lengths with and without gateways. 
No difficulties had been met in leading them to follow such 
directions as, “‘ Build a table two inches square,” or “ Build 
a platform three inches long and two inches wide.” They 
had progressed so easily from statements involving the per- 
ception of one dimension to those which showed an under- 
standing of two dimensions that the teacher passed triumph- 
antly to the third step, never for a moment doubting her 
ability to obtain sentences which would show a knowledge 
of three dimensions. They had found length and height 
and width, and they had been the pleased recipients of a 
form study lesson on the cube. Surely they were ready to 
see three dimensions at a glance, and to tell what they saw. 

Most confidently the teacher commenced the lesson. 
“You may tell me all about your cube,” she said with a 
smile. Already in her mind was a vision of little people 
eager to state that their cubes were one inch long, one inch 
wide, and one inch high. But, alas! no such statements 
were forthcoming. ‘ They will see this better if allowed to 
act, to use the hands,” was the mental comment of the 
leader, as she said, still sweetly, ““ Who would like to build 
a two inch cube?” The class fell gaily to work and con- 
structed — everything else, seemingly, but a two inch cube. 
Bridges, bird-houses, railroad trains and “ stair steps ”’ took 
-apid form and every one wished to talk. 

‘“‘ Place all the cubes in the boxes and put your hands 
together,” said the teacher in a tone which was somewhat 
arbitrary in its nature. This was promptly done and the 
sound of falling blocks — the indication of consummate failure 
— gave way to the gentle, encouraging sound of the ticking 
of the clock. ‘“ You may build a table three inches long 
and two inches wide,’ was the next direction, which was 
promptly obeyed. “ How high is the table?”’ “ One inch,” 
the children responded without waiting. “Who will tell me 
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all about the table?” continued the teacher. Various state- 
ments were made, but no child told without being questioned 
the length, height, and width of the forms which they had 
made. ; 

Where was the flaw in the presentation? The fault was 
certainly not in the children, who were, with only four 
exceptions, attentive and obedient. Either they had been 
wrongly led or a step had been omitted in natural sequence. 
Like a flash it dawned on the teacher’s mind that she had 
mentioned but two dimensions in her directions. ‘ Perhaps 
they must become accustomed to hearing correct descrip- 
tions before they are able to include in one sentence all that 
is asked for,” was her thought. 

A short and vigorous drill in lifting cubes one at a time 
and placing them quietly on the back part of the desk, 
served to change, for at least a brief period, the children’s 
natural delight in noise to the feeling that they knew how to 
perform a very skilful trick. 

“Now,” thought the teacher, “I will begin at the very be- 
ginning and use the language I wish given back in original 
sentences.” 

“You may build a platform three inches long, one inch 
wide, and one inch high.” 

There being no way to fail, the desired form appeared on 
each desk. 

«“ Place the cubes in the box and fold hands.” Quick, 
deft movements resulted, followed by quiet, earnest atten- 
tion. 

“ Build a band stand two inches long, two inches wide, 
and one inch high.” The teacher passed quickly up and 
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down the aisles, finding eight pupils who were obliged to 
imitate their neighbors. In rapid succession many orders 
were given, followed, the blocks removed, and the hands 
placed together. After all had fallen into the spirit of 
vigorous work, relieved by intervals of quiet waiting, the 
children were allowed to build any form that they wished 
and to tell about it. The tendency to imitation, so strong 
in children, led them to profitable building, and at last the 
desired statements were volunteered : 

“‘ My table is five inches long, two inches wide, and two 
inches high,” stated Laverne. 

“« My wall is four inches long, and two inches high, and 
one inch wide,” said Tom, who was immediately followed 
with similar statements by Albert, Harold, and Harry. 

‘My table is three inches every way,’ said Ethel, whose 
form was, in tact, three inches square and one high. 

“ Be careful to say nothing which you do not mean,” 
cautioned the teacher. 

Ethel studied for a moment and then said, looking at her 
blocks, “ My table is one inch high and three inches every 
other way.” 

At last progress in the perception of three dimensions 
was assured. ‘The stumbling block was removed, and the 
words of a noted philosopher came with new meaning to the 
teacher’s mind : 

If a teacher is full of his subject, and can induce enthusiasm in his 
pupils; if his “acts are concrete and naturally connected, the amount of 
material tha. an average child can assimilate without injury is as astonish- 
ing as is the little that will fag him if it is a trifle above or below, or 
remote from him, or taught dully or incoherently. 

—G. Stanley Hall 





Scissors’ cutting—Independence Hall, 


Possibilities in Paper VI 
MARTHA W. STEARNS, Supervisor of Drawing, New London, Conn. 
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EARTS and Hatchets, the genii of February, are 
again asking us what is to be done with them this 
year ! 
The hatchet tale must surely be told, that manly 
honesty may be made attractive to children. 


A Washington’s Birthday Badge 


Teddy didn’t like regular parties, because they meant 
being careful of best clothes and remembering a great many 
things which it was much easier to forget. The one he now 
was invited to was one to be given by his teacher, and it 
might feel a little like having school on a holiday, yet Miss 
Worthen did make her boys have a good time; so Teddy 
decided to risk it. The girls in his room had had their 
party on Valentine’s day, so there were just sixteen boys 
to go. 

They met on the school corner and walked over together. 
Miss Worthen met them at the door, and gave to each one 
a paper continental hat, saying that she would excuse them 
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if they wore these hats in the house, only they must be 
removed when speaking to the president. Then she gave 
them each a pasteboard hatchet. The heads were covered 
with silver paper, and the handles were hollow, Teddy dis- 
covered. He pulled the end of his out the first thing, and 
found it filled with candied cherries. He managed to try 
one while the boys were forming in line to march into the 
parlors. The long row of continental hats looked very pretty 
with their cockades of red, white,and blue, fastened with 
gilt stars. Teddy had been so interested in the hats and 
hatchets that he had not thought much about the president 
part of the party. It couldn’t be that the President had 
come all the way from Washington to their party! Yet 
Miss Worthen had said that a president would be there. 
In a few minutes Teddy found himself leading his class in a 
long line through the parlors up to somebody who looked 
like a walking picture of George Washington. Teddy felt a 
little trembly, and almost forgot to pull his hat off and make 
a polite bow, when he finally stood before the great George 
Washington. Not being a big boy, he really couldn't 
remember whether George Washington had lived over a 
hundred years ago, or whether he was still living, like some 
other presidents ; but being a sensible boy he asked directly 
what he wanted to know, though his voice had a little 
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quaver of awe in it, as he said, “ Will you please tell me, Mr. 
Washington, if you are the real great George Washington ?’”’ 

*‘I1 cannot tell a lie,” said the big man in the old-time 
clothes, smiling down at Teddy; “I am not the particular 
man you mean, because you see he has been dead for many, 
many years. Iam just dressed up to look like a picture of 
him, so you boys can guess the better how he used to look.” 

The other boys now crowded around him with interested 
faces. Teddy’s face lost some of its interest after this 
statement. 

“Was there something you particularly wanted to know 
about the great man I have the honor of representing 
to-day?”’ ‘The tall figure bent over Teddy, laughing. 

“Yes,” said Teddy, “only you won’t know ’cause you are 
not he.” 

“* Maybe I can help you find out, then.” 

The stately man looked pleasant, so ‘eddy ventured his 
query: “Well, then, I wonder why, if you were smart 
enough to get to be president, you ever let them catch you 
about the hatchet?” 

‘Oh, that is the trouble is it? ‘Then I will play that I 
am the real George, and we will have a hatchet talk. Now, 
then, Teddy, you think that if I had lied about the hatchet 
I would have been smarter?” 

“Tf you had done it so they couldn’t have found you 
out,” nodded Teddy. 
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His Valentine 


Max was just a big, black curly dog, with dear, soft 
brown eyes that made everybody love him. His business in 
life was very important, for ever since Mabel started in the 
kindergarten, Max had taken her to and from school every 
day. Mabel was a little, light, curly-haired girl, with blue 
eyes, which made everyone love her. Max loved her, too. 

Just at this time, Mabel was away visiting a big sister, 
and Max was lonesome. 

On Valentine’s day, Mabel sent him a pretty, new, red 
collar for a valentine, with his name on a silver plate, and 
Mabel’s mamma had a beautiful photograph made of Max, 
which she put in an envelope addressed to Mabel, and told 
Max to mail it. 

The letter-box was in front of Mabel’s house, and Max 
had learned to push the envelopes into it. 

This is the way he looked mailing his valentine. 


Requirements for All Cut Pictures 


Patterns should be made for the separate parts of each 
picture, by making drawings twice or three times the size 
given, as preferred. This should be laid on tag-board and 
marked around with a black pencil, then cut just inside of 
the outline. These patterns are then ready for the children 
to lay on the white side of the required colored paper, and 





“T have always been very 
much ashamed that I could have 
done such a thoughtless and un- 
kind thing as to spoil a choice 
cherry tree in return for the gift 
of the hatchet, and the least 1 
could do to make it right was to 
tell the truth about it. If I had 
not told my father the truth it 
would have been because I was 
afraid after doing wrong, and too 
much of a coward to tell the 
truth. You think cowards are 
‘smart,’ Teddy?” 

Teddy’s cheeks flushed. 
just guess I don,t,” he said. 

“But cowards are very sharp 
at telling lies, Teddy. They 
never like to get caught. They 
are always afraid to do the right 
thing. I think, Teddy, that I 
would have been afraid to have 
gone off into the wild lands 
among fieree animals, surveying, 
and afraid to have fought with 
Indians, and afraid to have 
fought with the British, and 
afraid of the people when pres- 
ident, if I had been afraid to say 
to my father, ‘I did it.’ Boys, 
how many of you want to be 
‘smart’ cowards?” Teddy 
looked ashamed; so did the 
others. “How many of you 
want to be my boys — truthful, 
true Americans?” 

“|. 2 § @el* 
shouted. 

“Then I am going to pin my 
badge of honor on all of you. 
See our eagle perched on our 
shield, and, among the stars, my 
little hatchet ?”’ 

After this, a Washington’s 
Birthday cake followed, and all 
sorts of interesting things to do, 
so when it was time for Teddy fe 
to go home, he was so tired with 
good times that he went straight to bed and dreamed of 
seeing the real George Washington, crowned with a wreath 
of cherries, feeding his soldiers birthday cake. 


“T 


they all 











matk around, after which they must be cut inside the out- 
line. It must be remembered that since only one side of 
the paper is colored, the form when cut will be in the 
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reversed position from that in which it is outlined on the 
white side. 

Only one or two parts of each picture should be cut at 
one time. The name of each child should be written on 
the white side of every part cut, and these parts put in 
envelopes till the pictures go together. 

The children’s pictures should be mounted on the 9 x 12 
tea or manila drawing paper in common use, leaving a 
margin of an inch oF more. 

The large, or teacher’s, picture should be four times the 
size of the small picture and mounted on manila tag-board. 
When cutting aa outline for grass do not cut around each 
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point but make slant cuts from the points of grass downwar:! 
and outward. 

Before pasting, the children should always combine the 
separate parts of their picture to correspond with the teacher's 
picture, which should be hung where it can be distinctly 
seen by all, and not till they can do this accurately should 
they be allowed to paste unless an original arrangement of 
the picture is desired. When pasting, only a few dots of 
paste should be used, and that on or near the edge of the 
forms to be mounted, so in case of a mistake it can easily 
be changed. 

The pictures which 












are made by the children had better 
not be made for movement. That 





——— 




































should be reserved for the teacher’s 
picture. 


His Valentine 


Order of cutting : 


First lesson —dog, valentine, 
and seal. 
Second — sidewalk, post, and 


mail-box. 
Third—mount. 


Order of mounting : 


Sidewalk, post, mail-box, dog, 
and valentine. 


COLOR SCHEME 


Dog—Black ( Milton Bradley Co.). 
Sidewalk and post—Light gray, 
; No. 324 (Prang). 
Mail-box and _heart-seal — Red, 
No. 13 (Prang). 
Valentine— White. 


Washington's Birthday Badge 
Order of cutting picture : 


First lesson — eagle. 
Second—shield. 
: * Third — stars, 

be ae eae | hatchet. 
we Fourth—mount. 


stripes, and 


a Order of mounting : 


Shield, 
Mee eagle. 


stripes, stars, hatchet, 


ee COLOR SCHEME 

Shield—White ; upper part, lighter 
blue, No. 175 ( Prang). 

Stars and hatchet—White. 

Stripes—Red, No. 13 (Prang). 

Eagle — Black (Milton Bradley 
Co.). 








“ See our eagle perched on our shield and among the stars my little hatchet.”’ 


Reading Children’s Books 


The teacher must be a constant and interested reader of 
the books he is demanding his pupils to read. He must 
know and enjoy his “‘ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Alice in 
Wonderland,” his “ Being a Boy” and “ Little Women.” 
His knowledge of juvenile literature should not be merely a 
shadowy reminiscence. The teacher who has ceased to 
read the grade of books which make a normal appeal to the 
immature minds of his pupils is beginning to lose his useful- 
ness. For he owes to his students not merely to tell them 
the titles of the books to be read, but to stimulate them and 
sympathize with them from his own vital interest. Many a 
teacher has been kept fresh for his professional work by his 
reading of children’s books.— The Outlook. 














If ever it is a question whether you or the flag must perish 
you will instantly choose that it shall not be the flag. 
—John A. Dix. 


The Light He Leaves Behind 


Were a star quenched on bigh, 
For ages would its light, 

Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal night. 


So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 









Longfellow 
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WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal. 


(All rights reserved) 


(The first of this series appeared in PRIMARY EDUCATION, October, 
1901. It contains general directions and the method of reproducing by 
carbon paper, which teachers will do well to “read up” and freshen the 
memory.—THE EDITOR.) 


The Tabourette 


N setting up housekeeping one would ordinarily put in 

| the necessaries first. But fairies are granted many 

privileges. Although the tabourette is a comparative 

luxury it happens to come next as regards the ease with 
which it is put together. 

It will be remembered that the patterns here given are 
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(The rocking-chair illustration is separated for adaptibility to space— 
THE EDITOR. ) 





= a 


Rocking chair 




















In the upper piece the laps are glued to the under side of 
the seat. The children must patiently hold each glue joint 
until it dries— which re- 

quires but a fraction of a 























—- 
labourette 
Jull size. There 


remains nothing for 
the teacher to do 
save to duplicate 
them by one of the 
simple methods 
suggested in the 
last article; and 
nothing for the 
children to do but 
cut, fold, and glue 
the patterns thus 
provided. 

After creasing 
the frame of the 
tabourette on the 
light lines, glue it together in the form of a hexagonal 
enclosure. Bend the top lap inward. ‘The top piece is 
now to be glued to these. Apply a trace of glue to the 
laps (using a toothpick for a brush). Lay the top piece on 
the desk. Invert the frame piece upon it, and in bringing 
the two together keep the frame truly hexagonal and keep 
the projecting edges of the top piece equal. About the 
only chance for failure in this work lies in using too much 
lue. 
’ This tabourette is a very staunch little article and the 
children are correspondingly pleased. 


Tabourette 








The Rocking Chair 


The children are especially fascinated with the rocking- 
chair. Cut all heavy lines and crease all light ones, as 
usual. In the lower piece the laps are glued to the inside 
of the legs. The creasing must be sharp and definite. 


minute if the glue is applied 
sparingly. Let the joints 
of each section be firm be- 
fore the two sections are 
put together. 

In gluing them to- 
gether apply glue to top 
of the lower piece; not 
over the whole area, but 
J around its edges only. Hold 





the parts together until 
dry. 














Rock) ng chair 














The Cradle 


The cradle comes next as to ease of construction. It is 
just a box with the end pieces—the rockers—glued on. In 
cutting out the rocker, instead of completely removing the 
quadrilateral marked X, cut it on three edges only, leaving 
the upper edge to be creased. It thus becomes a lap, 
which is to be bent inward and glued against the bottom of 
the cradle. In applying the glue to the ends of the cradle 
box it is better not to cover the whole end with glue, but 


only the edges of the end. The models completed are 
shown in the tailpiece. 
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The Sofa 


The sofa requires little explana- 
tion. After cutting and folding the 
lower piece glue it with the lap in- 
side. Fold the four upper laps in- 
ward. ‘The creases should be sharp. 

In putting the upper piece to- 
gether the laps should be under, and 
out of sight, wherever possible. This 
is a rule in all the work. Thus the 
lap joining the head piece to the 
body, goes under the latter. After- 
ward glue the various flaps together 
by their respective laps, as seen in 
the tail-piece. 

In putting the sofa together, place 
the lower piece well forward, up to 
the beginning of the head slope. 


















































Cradle 
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Editor’s Page 


February 


It needs a good deal of compact thinking to plan for 
February and not overdo the memorial part of it. The 
teacher who can color the work with a patriotic glow, and 
yet not spoil everything by a wearisome perfunctory corre- 
lation, will keep the children in the right spirit without any 
visible sign of “working them up” to it. To introduce 
Washington to the first grade children with the cherry-tree 
scene is about the worst thing that could be done. If that 
legendary story must descend from one generation to 
another, let it be given and taken lightly, like children’s dis- 
eases generally. It is difficult for teachers of certain tem- 
peraments to tell these things with that smiling, half-believ- 
ing tone of the voice that children understand and will 
estimate the worth of it accordingly. It may not be best to 
bury the hatchet altogether, but don’t sharpen the edge too 
much in the telling. I find myself with a seasonable attack 
of cherry-tree nausea every February, yet if I were teaching 
the little ones, I shouldn’t leave it out altogether. It is 
greatly to be regretted that American children see so little 
of the historic localities of their country. A visit to Mount 
Vernon would give them just the knowledge and feeling 
about him, that they should have to begin the study of 
United States history. “ But few could afford to go to 
Mount Vernon,” I hear in response. Yes, but teachers 
could impress upon them a desire to go, that would send 
thousands there in after years. We do not talk these things 
to our children. We do not feel them. We do not go our- 
selves. How many children, or teachers, within a few hours’ 
ride of old Plymouth, have ever visited it? We do not 
bring to our children the enthusiasm of personal recollection. 
It is all right for teachers to go abroad — let everybody go 
who can,—but will they not try a little harder to see their 
own country, as an equipment for their work, if for nothing 
else? The teachers who have visited Washington and 
Mount Vernon will bring a different George Washington to 
their children. 

Lincoln. May the teachers be granted special grace in 
their presentation of Abraham Lincoln to little children. 
No fulsome hero worship; no looking for causes of the 
tragic death,—never that,—just the boyhood, manhood, wis- 
dom, goodness, and rare sfiri¢ of that great man. 

The poets? Yes. Longfellow will be sure of being re- 
membered ; and Lowell must not be left out. How much 
can be taught about his poetry? Miss Wray tells us of giv- 
ing “Sir Launfal” to her children, in her February talk this 
month, and it will depend wholly upon the kind of teacher 
and kind of children whether it can be generally done in pri- 
mary rooms. 

St. Valentine! The teacher who does not flutter a little 
over a pretty lace-leaf valentine herself, will not make this 
day the happy one it should be for the little folks. Valen- 
tine day is a silent test every year, of how far we are out- 
growing the children. 





Wanted 


Some good, sensible reasons why primary children should 
be encouraged to sun about the school-room in school 
hours, whenever it becomes necessary for them to leave their 
seats. Such deportment would not be permitted in church 
for a moment. Why in one case and not the other? 
The two reasons, “ The children like it,” and “It is so 
much more homelike” will hardly come in the list of the 
reasons desired, since both these arguments could be as 
strongly urged for the same liberty in church. 
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Editor’s Address 
Colonial Hotel, 15th and H Sts., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





The Little Red Riding Hood 


supplement this montn is something “ brand new”? for the 
children, and it is hoped it will prove a delight to them. 
Mr. Kenyon’s directions are very clear and definite, anda 
primary teacher who carried it through by these directions, 
says, “ It comes out beautifully.” The greatest difficulty 
wil] be that teachers will try to do too much at once and 
confuse the children and so create a distaste for it. Go 
slowly. I would like to hear from you after you have 
tried it; and tell me if you would like another of the same 
kind, but a different subject. Any teacher desiring extra 
copies of this supplement can be supplied by addressing 
Educational Publishing Co., 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Mass. Price, 5 cents per copy, 25 cents per dozen. 


Wrapping Work 

‘Too large a proportion of the work sent me by teachers, 
containing cardboard, comes to me a wreck. Such blind 
confidence that the United States mail will carry badly 
wrapped packages in crowded mail-bags, in perfect safety, 
should, perhaps, receive a better return, but— it does 
not. Use the stoutest paper, the strongest hemp twine, 
and two protectors of the heaviest pasteboard that is made. 
One written word subjects it to letter postage. Teachers 
would say of children who neglected these things, “ How 
careless they are!” 


Pussy Willows 

Don’t introduce pussy willows in February. ‘There is too 

much else; save them up till March. They will be needed 
then. 


A Superior Scrap Book 

Teachers who like a blank book to preserve choice things 
—and who does not?— will find a most ingeniously pre- 
pared scrap book by addressing Miss Emma Deuel Rice, 
2200 R Street, Washington, D.C. It is certainly the most 
carefully planned book for the preservation of school treas- 
ures ever offered. Indexed, with ruled pages for copying 
music, and arranged according to seasons. Miss Rice knows 
by experience the needs of teachers for such a book and 
has spared no pains to supply them. All letters, addressed 
as above, enclosing stamp, will receive prompt and full reply. 





An Exchange 


Teachers, if you will send me some good thing you have 
found to enliven the interest of the children in their regular 
work, written briefly, clearly, and concisely, and if it is ac- 
cepted as worth passing on to other teachers, any one thing on 
the following list (name to be mentioned by you) will be sent 
you. There are many good things devised by resourceful 
teachers that should be put into circulation for the good of 
the whole. Now don’t send me anything cheap and un- 
worthy for the sake of sending something; it will only 
mean that it will be returned to you, for if there is any one 
thing in which the editor of this paper has become skilful by 
practise, it is in returning manuscript. Give me the best 
you know. 

World History in Myth and Legend 
Out-Doors 

Stories from Garden and Field 

The Dog of Flanders 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
The Adventures of a Brownie 
Modern Methods 

Stories of the Red Children 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks 

10. Motion Songs 

Or, a cloth edition of any of the English Classics (Educational Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston), a list of which will be found in another column. 


CRY ONEO pm 


The Chinese Laundry illustration on page 30 of the January number 
should have been credited to Caroline M. Peabody, Denver, Colo. 
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NOTES 


— At a congress for boys held in New 
York recently, it was stated that out of 
7,000 boys between fourteen and twenty, in 
Pawtucket, R. I., only six hundred are in 
school. The rest are wage earners, mostly 
in factories. 





— Six Chicago principals, whose schools 
are situated in the Ghetto, recently peti- 
tioned Superintendent Cooley to allow 
them to mark their pupils present on re- 
ligious holidays. The superintendent has 
passed the petition to the board of educa- 
tion without his recommendation and con- 
siderable opposition is likely to develop. 


— The New York Teachers’ Association, 
of which Magnus Gross is president, is 
arranging to supply the deficiency of a col- 
lege course by a series of lectures on peda- 
gogical subjects, attendance upon which 
will be accepted in the public schools of 
the city as asubstitute for a college course. 
A course of lectures on psychology, meth- 
ods,and English has been arranged and 
diplomas will be granted the students on 
the completion of the course and this 
diploma will be accepted as representing 
work equivalent to a university course. 
Two hundred teachers have already signi- 
fied their intention of attending these 
classes. 


— The Middlesex county, N. J., school 
board directors have passed a few very 
good resolutions that ought to help remove 
some of the traditional burdens of the 
country school teacher. This is what they 
say: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
body that successful teachers should be 
paid a salary of not less than $40 per 
month for services rendered, in view of in- 
creased expenses for the necessaries of life. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
board teachers should not be expected, or 
requested, to sweep and dust school-rooms 
and build fires unless such a provision ap- 
pears in the written contract. 

Resolved, That water pails are danger- 
ous, and that it is the sense of this board 
that they should be discontinued in school- 
rooms. 


—A commission appointed by Emperor 
William has been making arrangements at 
Oxford for the reception of scholars from 
Germany under the will of the late Cecil 
Rhodes. There are, however, constantly 
increasing signs that it will be difficult to 
find German students of the best type, who 
are willing to accept these scholarships. 
It was recently resolved at a representa- 
tive meeting of all the German university 
corps or dueling clubs that the members of 
these organizations should have nothing to 
do with the scholarships. Even the stu- 
dents at Gottingen, the most traditionally 
English of all German universities, have 
decided not to profit by the Rhodes sti- 
pends. The attitude of students as well as 
of other classes of society, seems to be 
one of hatred toward England, and the re- 
fusal of these scholarships is only an illus- 
tration of the general feelings in the 
country. 








DIRECTORY OF 
LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers. It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieidad Street, 


FISHER “cs* ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY} 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Prop., 22 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
cuwT THis ovuwr?T! 


We are constantly having calls for teachers fr which we do not have suitable candidates. 
This slip and 25 cents for postage entitles you to FREE ENROLLMENT for such calls. Send 


names of references and account of yourself. 
EDUCATORS? EXCHANGE 
Y. M. C. A. BLUG., PORTLAND, ME. 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF HEW ENGLAND, 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., PROPRIETORS 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y.M.C A. Bid., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE FisK THRACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan .Blud., Chicago. 
414. Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
Hyde Block, Spokane. 


"© Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHERMERHORN 


3 Last 14th St New York 
Of Boston, 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE % °3%°Soyieton oe 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 


ambitious teac ers whose work is worthy of inves‘igation. 
BEACON ow aRACE a ¥, Prop ‘or AGENCY 
3 Best Propositions ever offered sent 


GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 
ION TEAGHERS AGENCY 
UN 0 by return mail. §00 Teachers Wanted. 


8S Beacon St., Boston 
MONTGOMERY H. LEWIS, A.M., Manager, 











Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


Boston. 











Teachers wanted for present vacan- 
cies in Public and Private Schools. 
Salaries from $400 to $1,200. 








REGISTER NOW, 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Oldest and Best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 
JOHN C. RocKWELL, Manager. 














Manual Free. 





224-228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Efficient management, prompt and faithful 
service, liberal plan of registration. 


Rome Teachers’ Agency « iherstinas se regististion. Sy. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


We want competent teachers. We recommend no others. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager 
1543 Clenarm Street, Denver, Colorado. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


Fine Arte Building, Chicago 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors, School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal or teacher: —TRY McCULLOUGH. 


IF YOU ARE ADVANCED TO A HIGHER GRADE 


You should not attempt to teach without the assistance of POPULAR EDUCATOR. Its monthly 
visits will bring inspiration and encouragement. POPULAR EDUCATOR is edited for teachers of 
intermediate and grammar grades, and can be taken into the class room and used there. Sample 
copy and prospectus of the work for the coming year with “ Special Offer” will be sent upon applica- 


tion to EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 














50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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February Entertainment 


MARIAN BLAKE 


(All rights reserved) 


Little Workers VI. 


Cuas. E, Boyp 


ge =e oes = =| 
a ; a a SS RON 
I. Ai put- ting to-geth-er Our wise lit - tle 


2. All march-ing to-geth- er, As we have been 
2. All sing-ing to-geth- er, On this day of 


A Flag Raising 














—— re fe === 


heads, We? ve made a bright ban-ner of blues and of 
taught,Our bright lit - tle ban-ner To-day we have 
days, Our bright lit - tle ban-ner All proud-ly we 


REESE ae Se SS 
“te i 














bef -9 — at 
eae ame ee ene eer | 





reds. We’ve sewed the warm col-ors With soft silk - en 
brought,We light-ly un- furl it, And right glad we 
raise. Up, up, in the sunshine,Now give ev’- ry 


a 


floss,Each gay lit-tle wor- os . a small Betty Ross. 
are Of each pret-ty stripe and Of each shin-ing star. 
one—Three cheers forthe banner Of George Washington. 





Directions 


During first stanza, stand, with flags furled, held at sides; during 
second, march, flags furled until fifth line, when children unfurl them, 
holding them out in front, while they march. During third stanza, stand 
in line; on fourth line, lift flags high; on last two lines wave them as if 
giving three cheers. 

Perhaps a flag can be really raised. An ingenious teacher, with soine 
sticks, some string, and a spool or two to work as pulleys, can make a 
simple device whereby a tiny flag may be hoisted; one or two of the 
children being selected to do the raising while the others sing. 





Life of Washington 


(An illustrated play for the very little ones) 


On the blackboard, make a series of pictures, as suggested below. (To 
those given, others may be added, if desired, the teacher arranging some 
little talks to accompany them. ) 

Use colored crayons; make the pictures as attractive as possible and 
over them write 


Scenes from the Life of Washington 


1 Hatchet 6 Elm 

2 Bunch of Cherries 7 Flag 

3 Copy Book 8 River, Ice, etc., or Raft 
4 Colt 9 Dogs 

5 Soldier Boy Io Picture of Washington 


Number ten may be a large picture fastened over the blackboard, or 
may be made by means of a good stencil. 

(Ten pupils may be chosen, each reciting about one picture.) 

Pupils recite. 
picture.) 

Ladies and gentlemen: we are artists, and this is our 
studio. It gives us great pleasure to show you our pictures 
on exhibition to-day. (Points to first.) 

Number one is a sketch of a famous little hatchet. It be- 
longed to little George Washington, and with it he cut down 
his father’s cherry tree. Number two is a picture of the 
cherries of that same tree. 

(School may give here any song or drill with hatchets.) 

Little George was very fond of books. He wentto school 
and learned to read, write, spell,and cipher. (/oints to 
Number three.) Number three is a picture of his “ cipher- 
ing book.” If you could turn over the leaves, you would 
find some of his own hand-writing, queer-looking birds, and 
sketches of his school-mates. 

Number four is one of the finest in this collection. It is 
a picture of the beautiful little colt which George tried to 
break for his mother. 

Number five is little George Washington himself. He 
was so fond of playing soldier that he organized a company 


(Zach carries long pointer and points out 
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of soldiers from among his playmates at school. They had 
little reviews, and many a fierce battle. And little George 
was commander-in-chief. 

(School may sing “ Soldier Boy,” found in “ Songs in 
Season.”’) 

Number six is a sketch of a famous elm tree which stands 
near Boston. Under this tree, mounted upon a handsome 
horse, George Washington became commander-in-chief of 
the American troops. 

Number seven is the beautiful flag which Washington 
loved and honored. 

(Ad sing chorus of “ Star Spangled Banner,” waving tiny 
fiags.) 

As commander-in-chief of the army, Washington endured 
many hardships. One night, he crossed a deep, dark river 
among floating cakes of ice. Here is a view of the river. 

(Substitute raft, if desirable.) 

After the war was over, Washington went to his home at 
Mount Vernon. Here he lived a happy, quiet life, farming, 
hunting, riding, and seeing his friends. Number nine shows 
us some of his pet dogs. (/vinting them out.) This is 
Music ; here is Vulcan ; this one is Truelove. 

Number ten is a picture of the great George Washington 
himself—the Father of his Country.” 

School First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of his countrymen ! 

(Sing stanza of “America.”’) 

It will not be difficult to arrange a similar exercise for Lincoln’s birth- 


day, if desirable. Pictures of a log cabin, a raft, a book, a flag, and of 
Lincoln, himself, may then be used, and simple little descriptions given. 





Our Little Hero 


From colored paper, cut large size cherries, as many as there are girls 
in the exercise. From pasteboard, cut hatchets, as many as there are 
boys. To music of Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” boys and girls march to 
stage, and take positions—girls standing, one directly back of another on 
right; boys, one back of another on left. Girls carry cherries, boys, 
hatchets, all held out of sight until last line, when they are lifted and held 
high over heads, 


(One girl recites first three lines, all last line) 


We know some famous fruit that grows, 
In stormy Februaries, 

So red and round, the sweetest found— 
The Washingtonian Cherries ! 


(All sing, holding cherries high, marching forward three 
steps, then backward three, to music of chorus of “ Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp.’’) 


All in step, we girls come marching, 
Little patriots every one, 
Stirring little songs to sing, 
Thanks and praise and love to bring 
To the heroes of the cherries—Washington ! 


(One boy recites first three, all last line) 


We know a famous weapon small, 
In sharpness none can match it, 
So brave and bold, it can’t grow old, 
The Washingtonian Hatchet ! 


Boys (as above, holding hatchets high) 


All in step, we boys come marching, 
Little patriots, etc. 
To the hero of the hatchet—Washington ! 


(Girls hold cherries high, boys carrying hatchets over 
shoulders, march across stage toward each other, bow to each 
other, and march two and two about stage, or room. Come 
back to stage, and sing while marching and forming in 
straight line across front, alternating boys and girls.) 


Left, right, left, we all come marching, 
Little patriots, etc. 
To our loyal, little hero, Washington. 
Give simple drill to music, boys with hatchets, girls with cherries, in- 


troducing pretty poses, two and two, with hatchets and cherries. Close 
with picturesque tableau. 
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NOTES 


_The McConnell School Supply Co., of 
Philadelphia, have published a new map of 
the British Empire, consisting of Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres, giving fortifica- 
tions, coaling stations, and ocean steamship 


routes. 

—On Nov. 17 Wilton G. Martin suc- 
ceeded to the business of J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co., dealers in kindergarten mate- 
rial and general school supplies, at 3 East 
14th Street, New York City. Mr. Martin 
has had eighteen years’ experience in the 
school book and supply line, so is well- 
equipped in that respect to carry on the 
business successfully. : 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. was one of 
the first, if not the first firm to manufac- 
ture kindergarten material in the United 
States and is well-known throughout the 
country. The firm manufactures quite a 
considerable line of material and besides 
carries a stock of the material of all other 
manufacturers. 


HAIR EDUCATION 

What everybody wants to know, especi- 
ally the ladies — How a beautiful head of 
thick hair may be acquired and how it may 
be retained. Perfect preparations for the 
prevention and cure of dandruff, falling 
hair, gray hair, and premature baldness 
have existed in the past only in theory. 
We know that diseases of the hair and 
scalp are of parasitic origin. This truth is 
the result of modern investigation and 
knowledge of the bacteriological origin of 
disease. We know now that the itching 
scalp, the falling hair, and the dandruff 
that annoy and disfigure are the work of a 
parasite hidden deep down in the scalp. 
To cure the surface indications, we must 
reach the cause below. This Cranitonic 
Hair Food does. It penetrates to the en- 
tire depth of the hair-follicle and destroys 
the parasite that causes the trouble. It 
does more —it feeds the weakened hair- 
follicle back to health. It is a natural food 
for the hair. It gives the hair new life, 
lustre and growth, by feeding the scalp 
which holds the hair roots, for the life of 
the hair is in the scalp. It is absolutely 
pure, contains no grease, sediment or dye 
matter. Have you dandruff? Cranitonic 
Hair Food will positively cure it. 

Is your hair falling? The only way to 
stop falling hair is to destroy the parasite 
which causes it. Cranitonic Hair Food 
does this, and then feeds the follicles and 
roots and rebuilds the waste tissue. The 
result is a new growth of strong, beautiful 
thick hair. To convince every reader of 
Primary Epucation that Cranitonic Hair 
Food will stop falling hair, make hair 
grow, cure dandruff and itching scalp, we 
will send by mail, prepaid, to all who will 
send full address to Cranitonic Hair Food 
Co., 526 West Broadway, New York City, 
asample bottle of Cranitonic Hair Food. 
When writing, please state present condi- 
tions of scalp and enclose a few hairs 
pulled from the head or sample from daily 
combings for free microscopic examina- 
tion and diagnosis, and mention Primary 
Epucation. A complete report will be 





SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


FOR 


FEBRUARY 











FEB. 7. CHARLES DICKENS. 


Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five Cent 


Classic. 


Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 cents; 


Little Nell, 5 cents. 


FEB. 11. 


THOMAS A. EDISON. 
Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 


Classic. 


FEB. 11. 


DANIEL BOONE. 
Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 


Classic. 


FEB. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 


Classic. 


Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 Five 


Cent Classic. 


Stencils. 


Portrait of Lincoln, 5 cents. 
Log Cabin, 10 cents. 

Lincoln’s Boyhood, 10 cents. 
Statue of Lincoln, 10 cents. 


Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 
Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


FEB, 22. WASHINGTON. 


Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Also, Stories of Revolution, I., No. 95 Five 
Cent Classic. Story of Lexington and Concord 
in simple form. 

Stories of Revolution, II., No. 96 Five Cent 
Classic. British driven from 
Boston. 

Stories of Revolution, III., No. 1o1 Five Cent 
Classic. Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long 
Island. 

The Liberty Bell, No 120 Five Cent Classic. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, also con- 
tains the complete poem, beginning ° 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Children of History, I., No. 189 Five Cent 
Classic. The story of the life of Washington, 
Franklin, Fulton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, 
Edison, told in simple language. Large, clear 
type. 

Declaration of Independence, No. 66 Five 
Cent Classic. Also, Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, Washington’s Rules of Conduct. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Stencils. 
Portrait of Washington, 5 cents. 
Washington on Horseback, 5 cents. 
Martha Washington, 5 cents. 


Same as above. 


Washington Crossing Delaware, 10 cents. 
Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Washington, 15 cents, 
Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 

American Soldier, 10 cents. 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 


FEB. 27. LONGFELLOW. 

Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 125 Five 
Cent Classic. Containing the following selec- 
tions from Longfellow’s writings: The Village 
Blacksmith, The Old Clock on the Stairs, The 
Arrow and the Song, The Open Window, The 
Day is Done, Rain in Summer, The Reaper and 
the Flowers, Afternoon in February, The Rainy 
Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 126 Five 
Cent Classic. Woods in Winter, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, A Psalm of Life, The Builders, Foot- 
steps of Angels, Hymn to the Night, Autumn, 
Sunrise on the Hills, Song of the Silent Land, 
An April Day, The Building of the Ship. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 40 cents. 


Stencils. 


Portrait of Longfellow, 5 cents. 

Puritan Maiden, 10 cents. 

Mayflower, 10 cents. 

Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents, 

Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cents. 
Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. 

Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


Hiawatha Stencils. 


18 x 24 inches, 


Wigwam Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 
Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 


Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches. 
* At the door on summer evenings.” 
Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 inset. Price, 50 cents. 


Extra Stencils. 

U. S. Flag, 5 cents. 

U. S. Coat of Arms, 10 cents. 

Badge of G. A. R., 10 cents. 

Large Spread Eagle with National Emblems, 
very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 

Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 





63 Fifth Ave. 50 Bromfield 
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A Saturday Night's Dream 
(A little exercise for Longfellow’s birthday) 
A. E. A. 


Select a good reader from among the older girls to read following 
verses. On the stage, in big chair, sits Marjory, holding a large book of 
Longfellow’s poems. While the first stanza below is read, outside, she 
sits, her head nodding lower and lower. At the beginning of second, the 
book slips down into her lap, and she leans back sound asleep. As 
the reading goes on, the characters mentioned from Longfellow’s poems, 
steal softly on to stage and take places. 

The little maids from “The Children’s Hour,” stand at one side of 
Marjory’s chair; Nokomis, Hiawatha, and Minnehaha at the right of 
stage, near a small tent which has been previously arranged; Evan- 
geline at the left; and Priscilla sits down by a little spinning wheel, or 
flax wheel, and begins to spin. As she turns the wheel, the reading 
grows soft and slow. All the children clasp hands and dance drowsily, 
slower and slower, finally disappearing from view just as Marjory awakes. 
She looks about anxiously, then re-opens her book, smiles and begins to 
read. 

Children may be costumed to suit parts if desired. Alice, Allegra, and 
Edith wear any pretty gowns in contrasting colors; Nokomis, Minne- 
haha, and Hiawatha are in Indian costumes, carrying arrows, baskets, 
etc. Evangeline and Priscilla may each wear pretty, appropriate cos- 
tumes. 


When Saturday’s play is all over, 
Alone in her favorite nook, 

Maid Marjory reads the stories 
From her beautiful birthday book. 


A rustle of crisp, new pages— 
A laugh that is low and sweet, 
Then silently down the stairway 
Comes the patter of little feet. 


And now in the room beside her, 
Are three little maidens fair, 
“ Grave Alice and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair.” 


And over there in the darkness 
Stands a tiny Indian tent, 

Beneath the shade of the pine trees, 
Nokomis sits old and bent. 


Hiawatha, with bow and arrows 

That twang through the forest’s shade, 
Comes leading in Minnehaha— 

The brave little Indian maid. 


With eyes black as wayside berries, 
Her face demure and serene, 

Still wearing her cap and kirtle, 
Walks little Evangeline. 


And last of them all, Priscilla 
Gives her spinning wheel a twirl, 
And all of these story-book people 
They take hold of hands and whirl. 


They whirl in the dreamiest fashion, 
They twirl in the drowsiest style, 

All up and down in the firelight 
Till—Marjory wakes with a smile. 


But though she searches each corner, 
And peers in each crevice and nook, 
The queer little people are not to be found 
Except in her story-book. 





Lincoln 
(For the smallest bcys) 
All (waving tiny flags in left hands) 
We're very little soldiers, 
Yet every little man, 


Will wave his flag for Lincoln, 
As proudly as he can. 
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(Tossing caps with right hands) 


We’re very little soldiers, 
Yet every little man 

Will give three cheers for Lincoln 
As loudly as he can. 


(Flags held high in left hands, caps low in right, all look. 
ing up at flag) 


We’re very little soldiers, 
Yet every little man, 

Will grow to be Ze Lincoln 
As quickly as he can. 


Little Tin Soldiers 
M. B. 


Choose ten of the tiniest boys, who can sing the words of the song, 
Costume them to represent tin suldiers. They may wear ordinary gray 
suits—all buttons covered with silver paper. Or, round pieces of tin 
may be fastened.on for buttons. (Of course, if whole suits of stiff silyer 
paper can be provided, they will add greatly to the comic effect.) Qn 
their heads, the boys wear inverted tin pails tied on by means of Strips 
of red, white, or blue cloth, or ribbons. A tiny flag is stuck through each 
handle. 

If tin funnels of sufficient size can be obtained, they may be worn in- 
stead of pails, flags stuck in the tops. Tin horns are hung on straps of 
red, white, or blue, passed diagonally over one shoulder. Tin swords 
may be fastened at belts. 

Each boy carries a small tin basin for drum. As each boy is a fin 
soldier, he must stand stiff and straight throughout song, making all 
motions and turns in as stiff a manner as possible. 

Boys march to stage, single file, beating with fists on bottoms of basins, 
and singing to music 


Little Tin Soldiers 
Cuas, E, Boyp 
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Should a war be - gin. 
Vic-tories to win. 

Is the battle’s din. 
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Each one proudly comes, To the blast of trumpets 
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blast of trumpets And the beat of drums. 


Directions 


In first stanza, all face front. At end of fourth line, pause, every 
other one lifts horn, and blows long blast upon it. [he rest beat drums 
—one beat sounding clearly after blast of trumpet. During last four 
lines, march stiffly a few steps forward, then as many backward, beating 
drums, etc, 

In second stanza, curing first line, face front. At second, syheel 
sharply to right; on third, to back; on fourth, to left. (Blow trumpets 
and beat drums as in first stanza.) During last four lines march a few 
steps to left of stage, and as many backward, beating drums, Whee 
front at end of stanza. 
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—The Women Principals’ Association of 
New York City, has petitioned the superin- 
tendent to secure a system whereby large 
school buildings shall be organized as two 
full departments, with a man in charge of 
boys of all grades, and a woman supervis- 


ing the girls. 


—The McConnell School Supply Co., of 
Philadelphia, have published a new Primary 
Chart. which is bound to meet with a ready 
sale in schools, as it gives Primary. Read- 
ing, Primary Arithmetic, and Primary 
Drawing all in the same chart. This 
chart is very complete in every way. The 
Phonic Method is treated carefully, every 
sound being given. The chart is litho- 
graphed in colors and is very attractive, 
and certainly makes primary work in the 
schools more easy to the teacher. 





SOME NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


The Morse Company, 96 Fifth Ave., New 
York, who also have branch offices at 195 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, and 8 Beacon St., 
Boston, appear to be making rapid head- 
way through development of a number of 
new books of superlative merit. Among 
such books are the ‘‘ Morse Readers,” by 
Dr. T. M. Balliet, Superintendent of 
Schools, Springfield, Mass., and Miss Ella 
M. Powers, a bright primary educator, a 
five book series of carefully graded text, 
which have been put out in a most attrac- 
tiveform. ‘*Morse’s Educational System ” 
and the “ Natural Movement Method Copy 
Books,” by William A. Whitehouse, Super- 
visor of Penmanship for twenty years at 
Somerville, Mass., which are certainly 
unique and full of many original and at the 
same time thoroughly practical features. 
“Quincy Graphic Arithmetic,” by W. D. 
Mackintosh and F. E. Parlin, a book full of 
graphic illustrations of objects with which 
pupils make their computations, which 
book seems to revolutionize the old method 
of teaching arithmetic, being thoroughly 
original. ‘‘ Red Letter Days” and ‘Red 
Letter Facts,” by Superintendent Hall of 
North Adams, Mass., an exceptional book 
which contains a most attractive treatment 
of all holidays, and interesting facts on 
nature, literature, and art, beautifully illus- 
trated, containing material in one book 
which teachers have been forced to look 
up through many books. The ‘* Quincy 
Word List,” by Parlin, with syllabication 
and primary accent, containing over seven 
thousand common words, arranged in care- 
fully selected grade vocabularies, a feature 
not found in other word lists. ‘: Morse 
Speller,” by Professor Dutton, which repre- 
sents the dictation and correlation method 
in an ideal form. If the many favorable 
reports which are coming from all sections 
are accepted, the Morse Company is justi- 
fied in claiming that these books are vastly 
superior, in many important features, to 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 


Samples sent 





THE EstersBrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


20th CENTURY 
School Souvenirs 


Are the finest made. Prices low. 
Send postal to-day for FREE 
SAMPLES. Agents wanted. 


Edinboro Publishing Co., Edinboro, Pa. 


MINERALS VERY CHEAP FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


OUR NEW LIST gives prices of some 300 different minerals which we sell by weight, 
the large majority being at very low prices per pound. For example, excellent cleav- 
able calcite (like cut) is only ro cents per pound. A single pound will make 16 excellent 
one-inch cleavage rhombs to distribute in your class to that number of students. This is 
the cheapest and best way to teach mineralogy. Mention this ad. and we will send the list 
FREE, also our 44-page /i/ustrated Price-Lists and our 12-page pamphlet “ Suggestions to 
Teachers of Mineralogy.” 


GEO. L. ENGLISH & CO., Mineralogists, 
Dealers in Educational and Scientific Minerals. 
3 and 5 WEST 18TH STREET, - - . - - NEW YORK CITY 
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Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by one of Boston’s most successful 
teachers. Useful for Spelling, Punctuation and Language Work. In neat box. 
Price, 25 cents. 

SAMPLE CARD 
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I was late for the car, so I walked. 

I think it was far walk, 

Those children are small —— 
be out alone. 

I went the store —— buy — 
papers. 

I went that store, ——. 

It is rainy go out play. 


You paid much for your book. 
Will you give me 
Yes, and buy 








cents for a stamp? 
stamps for me, —— 
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In third stanza, on first line, face front. At second, wheel sharply to 
left; on third, to back; on fourth, to right. (Blow trumpets and beat 
drums as before.) At beginning of fifth, wheel to back, and during last 
four lines, march a few steps backward (this will be toward front of 
stage) and as many forward (this will be toward rear of stage) beating 
drums. At close of stanza, wheel sharply first to right, then to front, 
standing stiff and straight; give short, easy drill with basins or swords, 
then, in single file, march to front of seats, singing as before: 


St. Valentine’s Day 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


(Teachers can first tell this little coincidence story to children on St. 
Valentine’s day, and then read it to them afterwards, that they will under- 
stand it better and enjoy the rhythm of it.) 


Little Miss Dorothy Dimple 
And little Miss Katherine Kay, 
Snowy and wet, 
On the street corner met, 
All on St. Valentine’s Day. 


Little Miss Katherine, smiling — 

She always was gracious and bland — 
Fragile and fine, 
A wee white valentine 

Held in her tiny gloved hand. 


Little Miss Dorothy, hidden 

Deep down in her white Persian muff, 
Dainty and new, 
She carried one, too, 

Charming in blue and in buff. 


Little Miss Dorothy Dimple 
And little Miss Katherine Kay 
Looked each at each, 
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And lost power of speech, 
Bowed, and then hastened away. 


Then these two little doll ladies, 

They walked ’round the very same blocks 
Hurried their pace — ' 
Again face to face, 

Met at the same letter-box. 


Little Miss Dorothy halted, 
And little Miss Katherine stopped, 
With a soft clink, 
Down through the same chink, 
Both little valentines dropped. 


Little Miss Katherine’s favor 
To Dorothy sped on its way, 
Dorothy’s flew, 
All buff and pale blue, 
Straight to Miss Katherine Kay. 





Politeness 


‘¢ Tf a lady in the street, 
Or my teacher I should meet, 
From my head my cap I take, 
And a bow like this I make. 
Now I fold my arms up so, 
To my seat I softly go.” 


The closing exercises began with the displaying of a portrait 
of George Washington. ‘* Who is this?” the teacher asked. 

The children sat mute and unresponsive, till finally one little 
fellow piped up. 

‘¢T know who it is,” he shouted. 
home. Mamma told me who itis.” 


‘We got that picture at 
He swelled with pride, 


‘« It’s our father from the country,” he said. 











Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 














CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail,,50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
\ force and vital energy of the brain. 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Formula on each bottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. 





Crosby's [italized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 


It supplies to 


It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared only RR 56 W. 25th Street, 
by e New York City. 


Tf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CBEAM 
D OB MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan» 







m ples: 
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stood the test 
of fifty - four 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
] of simi Ja 
name. The 
distinguinned Dr. = A. Sayer, said to a lady of the hau-ton, 
(a patient) :‘* As you ladies will usethem, J recommend *Gou- 
rand’s Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.’ 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U.S.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N.Y 


CRECG SHORTHAND 


The most popular system in America to-day, taught 
in more bu-iness and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ply the demand for teachers. 

Wy rite for our interesting booklet, 


*‘About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COFIPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


A POINT WELL MADE 


Can Always be Depended Upon 
in an Emergency. 


HE POINT we wish to make now is, that 
we want to develop in all connected with 
school matters what is known as the Dixon 
HABIT; 2. ¢., the habit of buying and using 
Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils in 
their school work. 
Send for our new school catalogue. It has 
many illustrations in color, and will be sure to 
interest you. 








JOSEPH DIXON ‘CRUCIBLE Cco., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


consists of 75 varieties of seat work for 
primary grades. It is 


Educative, up-to-date and inexpensive. 
Send for catalogue. 


Ideal Busy Work Co., 6911 Princeton Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FRANKLIN’S 


COLORED GRAYONS 


have long been noted as the best and most reliable made. 








We have many sizes of crayons and ayes 
of packages, and assort the colors to 
suit Drawing Teachers 


If this interests you send sc, for sample, prices, etc. 


FRANKLIN MF6. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
















High-grade Visiting Cards soc. per 100. 
Correct styles and sizes. Booklet & Samples free 
BUFFALO CARD COMPANY 





DENTACURA] 


) TOOTH PAST E| 





destroys germs. Tooth decay 
is caused by a minute particie 
of food and bacteria lodged on 
tooth surface. The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and a. 
Literature on application 
DENTACURA COMPANY, 
Newark, N.J., 0.8.4 








NOTES. 


—The government authorities have 
taken action to compel the school commis- 
sioners of Oklahoma to establish separate 
schools for white and colored children, 
that being the law of the territory. 


— A bill has been presented to the Rhode 
Island legislature which, if it becomes a 
law, will abolish the present school com- 
mittee of Providence. By the terms of 
the bill the control of the public schools 
is to be vested in a board of five school 
commissioners, to be elected by the voters 
of the city every five years. 


—In spite of the fact that rumor has 
suggested that there is considerable oppo- 
sition among the churches over the open- 
ing of the school buildings on Sunday, the 
executive committee of the board of edu- 
cation has granted to the Peoples’ Choral 
Union the use of P. S. Nos. 20, 25, and 82, 
Manhattan, for singing classes on Sunday 
afternoon. 


—The McConnell School Supply Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has published a map of 
Ancient Greece, 40 x 58 inches. This map 
is nicely colored, and very clear and dis- 
tinct. They have also published a map of 
the Roman World, 40 x 58 inches. This 
map is also very clear and distinct. Both 
the above maps are meeting with a large 
sale and are giving universal satisfaction. 


— Governor Taft has informed the war 
department that he has appointed Elmer 
B. Bryan, formerly of Bloomington, Ind., 
superintendent of education for the Philip- 
pines. Mr. Bryan has been for some time 
superintendent of schools in Manila. His 
new appointment was on the advice of 
General James F. Smith and was requested 
by the Filipino teachers. It is indorsed by 
the several schools in the islands. 


— There is said to be a strong movement 
among school boards in the West to pre- 
vent teachers attending entertainments 
during the week. In some places this is 
only discouraged, while in others it is actu- 
ally forbidden. One school board goes so 
far as to forbid teachers being out after 
eleven except on Friday and Saturday 
nights. These nights are excepted, as there 
are no sessions on the next day. 


—Dr. George R. Parkin, the commis- 
sioner under the will of Cecil Rhodes to 
have charge of the distribution of the 
Oxford scholarships to the British colonies 
and the states of this country, says now 
that the first candidates cannot be sent 
to Oxford before the fall of 1904. He 
is visiting different states to consult with 
leading educators as to the best methods 
of selecting the candidates. Each of the 
twenty-one colleges at Oxford has its own 
rules as to admission of students. Some 
will take only students who have already 
graduated from a regular college, while 
others admit undergraduates. The whole 
matter of distributing the nearly two hun- 
dred scholarships, carrying with them 
$300,000 a year, is very complicated, and it 
cannot be hurriedly arranged. 





VERY FEW PEOPLE 


Are Free from Some Form of Indi- 
gestion. 


Very few people are free from some form of 
indigestion, but scarcely two will have the 
same symptoms. 

Some suffer most directly after eating, bloat- 
ing from gas in stomach and bowels, others 
have heartburn or sour risings, still others 
have palpitation of heart, headaches, sleep- 
lessness, pains in chest and under shoulder 
blades, some have extreme nervousness, as in 
nervous dyspepsia. 

But whatever the symptoms may be, the 
cause in all cases of indigestion is the same, 
that is, the stomach for some reason fails to 
properly and promptly digest what is eaten. 

This is the whole story of stomach troubles 
inanutshell. Thestomach must have rest and 
assistance and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
give it both by supplying those natural diges- 
tives which every weak stomach lacks, owing 
to the failure of the peptic glands in the stom- 
ach to secrete sufficient acid and pepsin to 
thoroughly digest and assimilate the food 
eaten. 

One grain of the active principle in Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 3,000 grains of 
meat, eggs or other wholesome food, and this 
claim has been proven by actual experiment, 
which anyone can perform for himself in the 
following manner: Cut a hard boiled egg into 
very small pieces, as it would be if masticated; 
place the egg and two or three tablets in a 
bottle or jar containing warm water heated to 
98 degrees (the temperature of the body) and 
keep it at this temperature for three and one- 
half hours, at the end of which time the egg 
will be as completely digested as it would have 
been in the healthy stomach ofa hungry boy. 

The point of this experiment is that what 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets will do to the egg in 
the bottle it will do tothe egg or meat in the 
stomach and nothing else will rest and invigo~ 
rate the stomach so safely and effectually. 
Even a little child can take Stuart’s Tablets 
with safety and benefit if its digestion is 
weak and the thousands of cures accomplished 
by their daily use are easily explained when it 
is understood that they are composed of vege- 
table essences, aseptic, pepsin, diastase, and 
Golden Seal, which mingle with the food and 
digest it thoroughly, giving the overworked 
stomach a chance to recuperate. 

Dieting never cures dyspepsia, neither do 
pills and cathartic medicines, which simply 
irritate and inflame the intestines. 

When enough food is eatenand promptly di- 
gested there will be no constipation, nor in fact 

will there be disease of any kind because good 
digestion means good health in every organ. 

The merit and success of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets are world-wide and they are sold at 
the moderate price of 50 cents for full size 
package in every drug store in the United 

States and Canada, as well as in Europe. 


CURED TO STAY 
Acouplete,lasting co:.- CURED 
stitutional cure, not just a ** re- 
lief.” Absolutely different from 
all sprays, smokes oma so-called “cures.” Over 52,00 
patients. Attacks never return. Cause eradicated. 
Health restored. Whole system built up. Book 11 


Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


TEACHERS; $end for. catalogue ot 


Frosted, Gift Cards, Drawin  Readfon’ 
History, A ay | > Compos tion, Busy- 
Work, Alpha umber, Merit, Honor, 
Perfect, ntence Credit, Prize Cards. 
Entertainments, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
Certificates, School Reports, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 



















Simplex Printer. No = 
ming. No wetting of pape 
Send for circulars and cumples 
of work, Agents wanted. 
8t,, New York. 

Street, 


LAWTON & CO., 39 Yee 
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In Betsy Ross’s Time 
A Play for February 


SARA E. Kirk, Belmont School, Philadelphia 


UncLe SAM 
| Tuirteen Littie Gris 
| (Representing Thirteen Colonies. ) 


f Betsy Ross 


CHARACTERS 


Costumes. Betsy Ross, gray dress, Quaker style, white 
cap and kerchief; Uncle Sam in regulation dress ; Thirteen 
Girls in white. 

Arrangement 


Table and chair; work basket for Betsy Ross, with needle, thread, 
scissors, etc. (Several needles to be threaded to guard against Betsy’s 
nervousness.) Scraps of red, white, and blue scattered about on table 
with work-basket. Thirteen scarfs of red and white bunting, each about 
one yard long. Large flag with stripes and empty blue field. (This is 
made previously.) The field dotted in thirteen places for Betsy Ross to 
know where to sew the stars. 

Stage to be arranged at one side to allow room for Colonies’ Drill. 


The Play 


(Songs to be introduced at pleasure of teacher.) 


Betsy Ross seated by table with large flag in her lap, sew- 
ing. Uncle Sam standing by her side. 


Uncle Sam Good morning, Mistress Betsy Ross, I see 
you are hard at work. 

Betsy Ross Yes, General Washington has asked me to 
make a flag for our great country,and I am trying these red 
and white stripes and this blue field. 

Uncle Sam I think that will be beautiful. (So/¢ music, 
march time, heard.) But who comes here? I believe it is 
our thirteen colonies, just the ones we have now when our 
flag is being made. 

(Enter Thirteen Girls each carrying a white star. If not 
all about one size, two largest, first, and so on, down to Dela- 
ware, who is unaccompanied. March to Uncle Sam and 
Betsy Ross. First two speak, next two, and so on. As they 
speak they place stars in Betsy Ross’s lap. 


‘¢ PENNSYLVANIA and NEw York send these stars to lie 
On the blue field, as in the bright sky.” 


‘“ New HAMPSHIRE and RHODE ISLAND ask if these stars white 
Are not clear, beautiful, and bright?” 


‘VIRGINIA and MARYLAND say these pointers five, 
Will make the flag seem truly alive.’ 


‘These two white ones, CONNECTICUT and MassaCHUSETTS 
say, 
Will make Old Glory as bright as day.”’ 





IT1b 


Scissors Cutting. 
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“ NortH and SoutH CAROLINA send these two beautiful ones 
As ordered by brave General Washington.” 


*GrorciA and New Jersey ask if you will permit Uncle 
Sam 
To add these two—dear little 1na’am !” 


“ DELAWARE, although a little state, 
Hopes her star is not too late.” 


Betsy Ross Yam sure you have brought me just what I 
wanted. Now if you will entertain Uncle Sam a while you 
may each have a piece of our glorious flag. 


As colonies finish speaking they retire to position for drill, 
first four forming line at back, next four in front of these, 
and so on. Delaware (smallest girl) takes position in front, 
alone. 
The Drill ( Waltz time) 


First movement Scarfs held at ends in each hand, swung 
to right, right hand high, left low; then tv left, left hand 
high, and so on. 

Second Same as first only diagonally to right and left. 
(This movement can be prolonged by swinging diagonally 
back right and left, but I found this confused first year chil- 
dren.) 

Third Join hands with girl next, raise joined hands, 
forming arch of bunting; swing gracefully. (While the 
others are doing this Delaware will hold scarf out in 
Sront of her at arm’s length without motion.) 

Fourth Scarfs thrown around neck, arms crossed lightly 
and held out from breast, with scarf end held in right hand 
laid on left arm and vice versa, while body sways to music. 

Fifth Scarfs still around neck crossed on breast, held 
with left hand, right foot diagonally to right and right hand, 
shading eyes, body thrown forward, whole position to indi- 
cate looking off in the distance. Same to left with right 
hand on chest, left foot pointed, and left hand shading eyes. 

Sixth Scarfs held back of body and down, point right 
toe diagonally forward to right, and bring end of scarf in 
right hand around to rest on right knee. Same to left— 
with left toe pointing and end of scarf in left hand brought 
around to rest on left knee. 

Finale Colonies form tableau by kneeling sufficiently 
removed from each other, to clasp ends of flags and thus 
form one long scarf at the back of each line. Better still, 
if curtain is used, drop the curtain fora moment and upon 
raising—colonies are kneeling as described, with Betsy Ross 
and Uncle Sam holding finished flag back and above 
colonies. 





The Flag of Our Union Forever 


The union of lakes, the union of lands, 
The union of States, none can sever; 

The union of hearts, and the union of hands, 
And the flag of our Union forever.—Lowell 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 


Mary E. FITrGERALD. 

The following heading was in one of the 
Chicago papers: ** Lady Teachers a Mem- 
ory.” It was rather startling until weenney 
reading revealed that the word ‘‘ woman 
was to be substituted for ‘‘ lady” in the 
rules and reports. 


R. T. Crane, who has supplied the Tilden 
School with material for raffia, lockers to 
hold it, and a teacher to show its uses, has 
been granted permission to fit up a cooking 
school, complete in all its arrangements, at 
the same school. That district would be 
overcrowded if parents realized what ad- 
vantages the children have. 


The “three R’s” have now become the 
“four R’s,” since the rage for raffia 
products has spread through the city. In 
one school, unless report exaggerates, an 
hour and a half every afternoon is spent in 
making baskets. If that is true it is posi- 
tively criminal. Construction work is no 
doubt educative, but it cannot take the 
place of other things. The squaws make 
most exquisite baskets, but their ability to 
do intellectual work is not increased there- 
by, and after all, school is primarily a place 
for intellectual activities. In moderation, 
raffia is a delightful recreation. 

One eighth grade class devotes an hour 
to it every second week; the girls also 
work on it while the boys are having their 
weekly manual training lesson. The 
teacher had an exhibition of the work 
done during the term. No two baskets 
had the same pattern, so originality as well 
as workmanship was displayed. 

It is said that basketry departments of the 
stores are crowded with children getting 
ideas, and that is the very best result of the 
work. For home work for restless fingers 
it is admirable, also; but it is out of place 
in school for more than an hour a week, 
that hour to be taken from the drawing 
time. New stitches and new forms can be 
taught then and the children have a chance 
to compare work. Some teachers allow 
pupils to work upon it after they have com- 
pleted the work assigned to them. 


Christmas brought out evidences of 
teachers’ originality in suggesting Christ- 
mas presents. One sixth grade room ip 
the Nash School had paper holders made 
of gray card board, fastened with crimson 
ribbon and decorated with Perry Pictures. 
They were not only beautiful but useful, 
and any mother who could help feeling 
proud as she looked at her wall decorated 
with the Christmas offering of her son or 
daughter, must be a very indifferent mother 
indeed. 

Another teacher had quotations in quaint 
letterings executed in water colors, to 
accompany her Perry pictures. She drew 
upon magazines, books, newspapers, every- 
thing she conld find for her models. It 
required infinite pains and many repeti- 
tions té get what she wanted, but the 
result was worth the effort. 

Book covers were the work of another 
room. If all this work does nothing more 
than direct the attention of the children to 
work done by others, it has accomplished 





63 Fifth Avenue 





& great deal. 


Have You Introduced It? 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 








What the Leaders Say: 


Miss Elizabeth J. Boyce, Teacher of Geography in Normal 
oa and Critic in Training Department, Mans- 
eld, Pa. 


I am greatly pleased with Dr. Fairbanks’ book on ‘‘ Home Geog- 


raphy.” It meets so fully my own thought on that subject — it is such a 
happy departure from the old list of definitions and kindred work —that I 


should be’very glad to see it given an extensive introduction into our 
common schools. 


Maxwell Adams, Teacher of Geography, Chico Normal 
School, Chico, Cal. 

I have looked through your ‘‘ Home Geography for Primary Grades,” 
and have decided to put it in the hands of the practice teachers in the 
training school. The pictures are exceptionally instructive. The subject 
matter is well chosen, and the questions are very suggestive. It would 
be a poor teacher, indeed, who would not gain suggestions for class work, 
and find places to put in actual experimental and field work, to supple- 
ment the book, thereby avoiding the lifeless formal study which so many 
of our text books encourage. 


L. O. Foose, Supt. of Schools, Harrisburg, Pa. 

‘‘ Home Geography for Primary Grades,’’ by Harold W. Fairbanks, 
is a very beautiful little book filled with interesting matter about things 
and places. ‘This information is intended to prepare the young child to 
take the subject of formal geography later on and pursue it intelligently. 

The young child is able to comprehend only a portion of what it 
comes in contact with in its near environments and much less of that of 
its more remote environment. This little volume is intended to call 
attention to things within its near and remote environment that it is able 
to understand and the knowledge of which it is able to appreciate. ‘Thus 
fitted for the first steps in actual geography its progress in the future will 
be rapid and comparatively easy. 


Job Wood, Jr., Deputy State Supt., Sacramento, Cal. 

The ‘* Home Geography for Primary Grades” is really a very inter- 
esting book. If geography could be presented in this way, it would not 
be the dry study it now is. Whether you are ahead of the age to such an 
extent as to prevent the accepting of your book is to be proven. The 
book certainly takes up the subject in such a way as to make the children 
understand what they are studying. That is the line of work which is 
badly needed in the schools. 





Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 Cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street 


New York Boston 


San Francisco 





809 Market Street 
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Reed and Spalding’s Circus 


Lucigz D. WELSH 


Reed and Spalding’s Circus | 

Biggest Show on Earth! 

This Afternoon, in Arthur Reed’s Back 
Yard. 

Admission, 5 pins. 

Reserved seats, 7 pins. 

Show begins at 2 o'clock, sharp. 

Fine Menagerie! 

Every One Come! 





This sign was fastened to a tree in 
Everett Spalding’s front yard. 





Everett's mamma came out on the 
piazza and saw it. 


“JT think I shall have to go to that 
circus,” she said. Just then she heard 
the sound of music. 


“What can that be?” she thought. 
“Perhaps it’s the circus parade.” 
And, sure enough, it was! 











The parade was short, but what there 
was of it was worth seeing. 





First came Everett, with his drum; 
then Arthur, drawing a cart, in which 
sat Harold. Harold was tooting on a 
trumpet. 


Everett’s dog, Ranger, walked at the 
end of the procession. 














The boys wore very queer costumes, 






























and the cart was trimmed up for a band 
wagon. 





Ranger was just a dog, for he didn’t 
care to be dressed up. The boys made 
believe he was an elephant. 





“It's going to be a fine circus,” said 
the head of the parade. “ You'll come, 
won't you, mamma? Be sure to bring 
pins enough for a reserved seat.” 





On her way to the circus Mrs. Spalding 
passed signs like these: 

This Way to the Big Show. 

Be Sure to See the Menagerie. 

Don’t Miss the Race Between Lotta 
and Pine Tree Dick. 


Arthur's mother and sister were sitting 
in reserved seats when Mrs. Spalding 
reached the circus ground. 








“Ladies and Gentlemen,” said Arthur, 
“you'd better look at the Menagerie first, 
as the actors are not quite ready to act.” 





It really didn’t take very long to do 
this, for there was only one animal to 
look at. This was a little toad in a bird 
cage. 





The circus was a good one when it did 
begin. 





Arthur turned summersaults, stood on 
his head, and walked on his hands. 
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A Common 
Trouble 


Qured Without Cutting, Danger or De- 
tention from Work, by a Simple 
Home Remedy. 


A PRICELESS BOOK SENT FREE 
FOR THE ASKINC. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief and 
never fails to cure every form of this most 
troublesome disease. For sale by all drug- 
gists at 50c.a package. Thousands have been 
quickly cured. Ask your druggist for a pack- 
age of Pyramid Pile Cure, or write for our 
little book which tells all about the cause 
and cure of piles. Write your name and ad- 
dress plainly on a postal card, mail to the 
Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., and you 
will receive the book by return mail. 











High-grade Visiting Cards 50c. per 100. 
Correct styles and sizes. Booklet & Samples free 


BUFFALO CARD COMPANY 


Mooney Buildin Buffalo, N. Y. 









College 


| Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mailin the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 

: purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of ev ery grade. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES~—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 








‘nana 33 Springfield. Mass. 








$20 WEEKLY straight salary and expenses 

paid to advertise and introduce 
our Poultry Compound 1 the countrv; rig neces- 
sary, inclose stamp. Mtept. P. P., ROYAL CO- 
OP. MFG. CO., Sediennpctia’ Ind. 


PICTURES as HELPS 


At last, you can have good pictures at low 
prices. Select list for evéry grade. Special 
premiums. Send 10 cents for 4, 6x9, and 
illustrated catalogue. 


LONG & MILLER 
15 East 17th Street, - New York 
DYSPEPSIA Completely and perretanded. 
cnn - or a refunde 
=———————_ Unique method. 
ACH DOSING. Investigate. Write mA ier _— 


booklet. Itis an eye opener. THE RATIONAL REM- 
EvY Co., Dept. D, 325 Broadway, New York. 














CHICAGO NOTES. 


MAkyY E. FITZGERALD. 

Some one said not long ago, that twenty- 
five per cent of the teachers of Chicago 
were incompetent. We thought that a 
pretty high figure, but if the stories told of 
the number of teachers in each school con- 
sidered ineligible for the promotional ex- 
aminations be true, the per cent was not 
nearly high enough. 

The principals were instructed to com- 
municate privately with each teacher and 
give her a certificate or else the reason for 
her ineligibility. But was anything ever 
done so privately that it was not known to 
everyone in a jiffy? ‘*The electric chain 
by which we all are darkly bound,” pre- 
vents anything being kept secret in Chi- 
cago. The consequences were heart- 
breaking in some instances and the fact 
that the certificates seemed to fall on the 
just and the unjust alike, created a feeling 
of consternation that will be dispelled with 
difficulty. It was stated that four-ninths 
of the marks were the principal’s, two- 
ninths the superintendent’s, one-ninth each 
of the three special teachers; but as a 
superintendent said her marks had never 
been called for, and a music supervisor 
said she marked the school, not the teacher, 
there seems to be some doubt as to where 
the responsibility lies. Everyone looked 
with suspicion at the principal until one 
declared a teacher marked ineligible, was 
never marked below eighty per cent by 
him. So there we are. 

But when a teacher in one school who 
declares openly that she would rather do 
anything in the world than teach, and 
whose work is an evidence of the truth of 
her remark, receives a certificate, and a 
teacher in another school whose room is a 
thing of beauty from the care she bestows 
upon every detail in it; whose children are 
models of deportment and neatness; who is 
held in such high esteem by the parents 
that they never mention her but with 
praise for what she has done for their chil- 
dren, instilling a love for study where it 
had not existed before, and heing more of 
a friend than a teacher, receives none, 
what are we to think? 

A new schedule of marks has been 
recommended by a committee of princi- 
pals: 50 per cent, ability to teach; 30 per 
cent, ability to discipline ; 20 per cent, com- 
munity interest of teachers. 


Mr. Cooley’s address to the teachers was 
printed and sent to the schools for the 
benefit of those who did not hear it. He 
says in it that, ‘‘ In a live school one ought 
to be able to detect the special tastes of the 
teachers.” When it appears she has no 
special interest in anything, she is losing 
efficiency. 

It is to be hoped that teachers will 
not interpret that into meaning that now 
they have liberty to cultivate what they 
like best to the neglect of everything else 
required by the board. But with due def- 
erence to Mr. Cooley, it is not the 
teacher’s special hobby which is in evi- 
dence in a school, but the principal’s, if he 
has one. If he has none and does not dis- 


approve of the teacher’s, she may then have 


a chance to develop what she likes best. 








KNOWS NO DISTINCTION, 


Rich and Poor Alike Suffer from Ca- 
tarrh in This Climate. 


All observant physicians have noticed the 
enormous increase in catarrhal diseases in re- 
cent years, and the most liberal and enlight- 
ened have cheerfully given their approval to 
the new internal remedy, Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets, as the most successful and by far the 
safest remedy for catarrh yet produced. 

One well-known catarrh specialist, as soon 
as he had made a thorough test of this prepar- 
ation, discarded inhalers, washes and sprays, 
and now depends entirely upon Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets in treating catarrh, whether in 
the head, throat or stomach. 

Dr. Risdell says,‘ [n patients wbo had lost 
the sense of smell entirely and even where 
the hearing has begun to be affected from ca. 
tarrh, I have had fine results after only a few 
weeks’ use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. I can 
only explain their action on the theory that 
the cleansing and antiseptic properties of the 
tablets destroy the catarrhal germs wherever 
found because I have found the tablets equally 
valuable in catarrh of the throat and stomach 
as in nasal catarrh.” 

Dr. Estabrook says,“ Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets are especially useful in nasal catarrh and 
catarrh of the throat, clearing the membranes 
of mucus and speedily overcoming the hawk- 
ing, coughing and expectorating.” 

Any sufferer from catarrh will find Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets will give immediate relief 
and being in tablet form and pleasant to the 
taste, are convenient and always ready for use 
as they can be carried in the pocket and used 
at any time as they contain no poisonous 
drugs, but only the cleansing, antiseptic pro- 
perties of Eucalyptus bark, blood root, and 
Hydrastin. 

All druggists sell the tablets at 50 cents for 
complete treatment. 


SBivHies ”as:"" 
25c, 

A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 

It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 


BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL. 


The Book is Preny Illustrated 








THE HELPERS 3:8eh28e. 


To any one who 
mentions PRIMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every 4e/p a teacher needs, 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for 
only 55 cents, 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & OMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 


WE MANUFACTURE ___..um. 
The National Series of Maps 
The National Complete Charts 
The American Map Charts 
The American Primary Charts 

Special Prices to Agents, Jobbers and Schools. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Reed and Spalding’s Circus 


Lucig£ D. WELSH 


Reed and Spalding’s Circus! 

Biggest Show on Earth! 

This Afternoon, in Arthur Reed’s Back 
Yard. 

Admission, 5 pins. 

Reserved seats, 7 pins. 

Show begins at 2 o'clock, sharp. 

Fine Menagerie! 

Every One Come! 





This sign was fastened to a tree in 
Everett Spalding’s front yard. 





Everett's mamma came out on the 
piazza and saw it. 


“T think I shall have to go to that 
circus,’ she said. Just then she heard 
the sound of music. 


“What can that be?” she thought. 
“Perhaps it’s the circus parade.” 
And, sure enough, it was! 











The parade was short, but what there 
was of it was worth seeing. 





First came Everett, with his drum; 
then Arthur, drawing a cart, in which 
sat Harold. Harold was tooting on a 
trumpet. 





Everett’s dog, Ranger, walked at the 
end of the procession. 





The boys wore very queer costumes, 


LGN? 23 244 25 26 W 28h 






and the cart was trimmed up for a band 
wagon. 





Ranger was just a dog, for he didn't 
care to be dressed up. The boys made 
believe he was an elephant. 








“It's going to be a fine circus,” said 
the head of the parade. “You'll come, 
won't you, mamma? Be sure to bring 
pins enough for a reserved seat.” 





On her way to the circus Mrs. Spalding 
passed signs like these: 

This Way to the Big Show. 

Be Sure to See the Menagerie. 

Don’t Miss the Race Between Lotta 
and Pine Tree Dick. 


Arthur's mother and sister were sitting 
in reserved seats when Mrs. Spalding 
reached the circus ground. 








“Ladies and Gentlemen,” said Arthur, 
“you'd better look at the Menagerie first, 
as the actors are not quite ready to act.” 





It really didn’t take very long to do 
this, for there was only one animal to 
look at. This was a little toad in a bird 
cage. 





The circus was a good one when it did 
begin. 





Arthur turned summersaults, stood on 
his head, and walked on his hands. 
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A Common 
Trouble 


Qured Without Outting, Danger or De- 
tention from Work, by a Simple 
Home sastaitadl 


A PRICELESS BOOK SENT FREE 
FOR THE ASKINC. 


Pyramid Pile Cure gives instant relief and 
never fails to cure every form of this most 
troublesome disease. For sale by all drug- 
gists at 50c.a package. Thousands have been 
quickly cured. Ask your druggist for a pack- 
age of Pyramid Pile Cure, or write for our 
little book which tells all about the cause 
and cure of piles. Write your name and ad- 
dress plainly on a postal card, mail to the 
Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., and you 
will receive the book by return mail. 


PAAAH 


High-grade Visiting Cards 50c. per 100. 
Correct styles and sizes. Booklet & Samples free 
BUFFALO CARD COMPANY 





























College 


iEducation 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mailin the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 
purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions, 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


‘emasnscon 33 Springfield. Mass. 


$20 WEEKLY straight salary and expenses 

paid toadvertise and introduce 
our Poultry Compound in the country: rig neces- 
sary, inclose stamp. Htept. P. P., ROYAL CO- 
OP. MFG. co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PICTURES as HELPS 


At last, you can have good pictures at low 
prices. Select list for evéry grade. Special 
premiums. Send 10 cents for 4, 6x9, and 
illustrated catalogue. 


LONG & MILLER 
15 East 17th Street, - New York 


DYSP | cured. oF” and permanentl 

cure or money refunded. 
SS Unique method. NO STOM- 
ACH DOSING. Investigate. Write to-day for free 
booklet. Itis an eye opener. THE RATIONAL REM- 


EDY Co., Dept. D, 325 Broadway, New York. 





























CHICAGO NOTES. 


MARY E. FITZGERALD. 

Some one said not long ago, that twenty- 
five per cent of the teachers of Chicago 
were incompetent. We thought that a 
pretty high figure, but if the stories told of 
the number of teachers in each school con- 
sidered ineligible for the promotional ex- 
aminations be true, the per cent was not 
nearly high enough. 

The principals were instructed to com- 
municate privately with each teacher and 
give her a certificate or else the reason for 
her ineligibility. But was anything ever 
done so privately that it was not known to 
everyone in a jiffy? ‘*The electric chain 
by which we all are darkly bound,” pre- 
vents anything being kept secret in Chi- 
cago. The consequences were heart- 
breaking in some instances and the fact 
that the certificates seemed to fall on the 
just and the unjust alike, created a feeling 
of consternation that will be dispelled with 
difficulty. It was stated that four-ninths 
of the marks were the principal’s, two- 
ninths the superintendent’s, one-ninth each 
of the three special teachers; but as a 
superintendent said her marks had never 
been called for, and a music supervisor 
said she marked the school, not the teacher, 
there seems to be some doubt as to where 
the responsibility lies. Everyone looked 
with suspicion at the principal until one 
declared a teacher marked ineligible, was 
never marked below eighty per cent by 
him. So there we are. 

But when a teacher in one school who 
declares openly that she would rather do 
anything in the world than teach, and 
whose work is an evidence of the truth of 
her remark, receives a certificate, and a 
teacher in another school whose room is a 
thing of beauty from the care she bestows 
upon every detail in it; whose children are 
models of deportment and neatness; who is 
held in such high esteem by the parents 
that they never mention her but with 
praise for what she has done for their chil- 
dren, instilling a love for study where it 
had not existed before, and heing more of 
a friend than a teacher, receives none, 
what are we to think? 

A new schedule of marks has been 
recommended by a committee of princi- 
pals: 50 per cent, ability to teach; 30 per 
cent, ability to discipline ; 20 per cent, com- 
munity interest of teachers. 


Mr. Cooley’s address to the teachers was 
printed and sent to the schools for the 
benefit of those who did not hear it. He 
says in it that, ‘‘ In a live school one ought 
to be able to detect the special tastes of the 
teachers.” When it appears she has no 
special interest in anything, she is losing 
efficiency. 

It is to be hoped that teachers will 
not interpret that into meaning that now 
they have liberty to cultivate what they 
like best to the neglect of everything else 
required by the board. But with due def- 
erence to Mr. Cooley, it is not the 
teacher’s special hobby which is in evi- 
dence in a school, but the principal’s, if he 
has one. If he has none and does not dis- 
approve of the teacher’s, she may then have 
a chance to develop what she likes best. 








KNOWS NO DISTINCTION, 


Rich and Poor Alike Suffer from Ca- 
tarrh in This Climate. 


All observant physicians have noticed the 
enormous increase in catarrhal diseases in re- 
cent years, and the most liberal and enlight- 
ened have cheerfully given their approval to 
the new internal remedy, Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets, as the most successful and by far the 
safest remedy for catarrh yet produced. 

One well-known catarrh specialist, as soon 
as he had made a thorough test of this prepar- 
ation, discarded inhalers, washes and sprays, 
and now depends entirely upon Stuart’s Ca- 
tarrh Tablets in treating catarrh, whether in 
the head, throat or stomach. 

Dr. Risdell says,‘ [n patients wbo had lost 
the sense of smell entirely and even where 
the hearing has begun to be affected from ca. 
tarrh, I have had fine results after only a few 
weeks’ use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. I can 
only explain their action on the theory that 
the cleansing and antiseptic properties of the 
tablets destroy the catarrhal germs wherever 
found because I have found the tablets equally 
valuable in catarrh of the throat and stomach 
as in nasal catarrh.” 

Dr. Estabrook says,‘ Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets are especially useful in nasal catarrh and 
catarrh of the throat, clearing the membranes 
of mucus and speedily overcoming the hawk- 
ing, coughing and expectorating.” 

Any sufferer from catarrh wlll find Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets will give immediate relief 
and being in tablet form and pleasant to the 
taste, are convenient and always ready for use 
as they can be carried in the pocket and used 
at any time as they contain no poisonous 
drugs, but only the cleansing, antiseptic pro- 
perties of Eucalyptus bark, blood root, and 
Hydrastin. 

All druggists sell the tablets at 50 cents for 
complete treatment. 


Birdies ”2s:°" 
WOES 2x. 

A real gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 


soon as they begin it. Appropriate for 
School and Home. 








It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grandfather’s 
to spend the summer studying and observ- 
ing the birds. Contents are: 

BIRDIES AT THEIR TRADES, BIRDIES AND 
THEIR SONGS, BIRDIES ON THE WING, THE 
BIRDIES’ FAREWELL, 


The Book is roan Illustrated 


THE HELPERS 3,£8eh.28e 


To any one who 
mentions PrRimMARY EDUCATION the three 
will be mailed for 40c. Money refunded 
to any who are not satisfied. They are 
just what they say they are. They contain 
Programs for Special Days, Poetry for all 
occasions, Music, Songs, Blackboard Illus- 
trations. Every Ae/p a teacher needs. 


The three Helpers and “Birdies” for 
only 55 cents, 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & OMPANY, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


at wholesale, Send 
CAR SSPECTACLES ones 
WE MANUFACTURE ___..m. 
The National Series of Maps 
The National Complete Charts 
The American Map Charts 
The American Primary Charts 
Special Prices to Agents, Jobbers and Schools. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


4430 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Everett sang and danced, as he had 
seen people do at a circus. 





- Then Arthur and Everett sang one of 
their school I songs. 
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swift-running unicorn, who looked much 
like a saw-horse, would surely beat. 





“ Perhaps 


you can make him go, 
mamma,” 


said Everett. 





The audience clapped very loudly after 
this, and wanted the boys to do it again. 


Arthur came out and made a speech, 

“You needn’t think we are going to 
sing all the afternoon, for we've got lots 
of other things to do. So you can just 
stop clapping. fs 





The audience was 5 very quiet after that. 
Then Harold stood on his head and 
turned cart-wheels. 





Arthur made another speech. 

“Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he said, 
“you'd better look at the animals again. 
We've got to get ready for the second 
part.” 





The ladies and gentlemen went to look 
at the menagerie, but it was gone. 





It was a very tiny toad, and the bars of 
the cage were quite far apart. 


The second part of the program was 
mostly singing. 











One thing was quite pretty. ~ Harold, 
dressed in Everett's soldier suit, and car- 
rying a flag and a drum, stood before the 
audience. 


Everett and Arthur stayed behind the 
curtain, and sang the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 








“Ladies and gentlemen,’ said Arthur, 
after a while, “the last thing on the pro- 
gram will be a race between Lotta, the 
swiftest giraffe on record, and Pine-tree 
Dick, the fast-running unicorn.” 





This sounded very well, indeed, but it 
didn't turn out so well. 





Lotta, who looked very, much like 
Ranger Spalding, was afraid of such a 
large audience, and would not race. 








“Come on, Ranger — Lotta, I mean ; 
come on!” said Everett, coaxingly. But 
Lotta sat still. 








It seemed as if Pine-tree Dick, the 


—————=— 


So mamma went into the ring and 
spoke to Lotta, who ran at once, and won 
the race. 





And that was the end of the circus. 





Lincoln’s Kindness to Birds 


Abraham Lincoln was out riding with 
some friends. 
They were on horseback. 





SS 


They rode through a little grove where 
there were wild apple-trees. 





Then they came to a brook and stopped 
to let the horses drink. 


“Where is Mr. Lincoln?” 
the men. 
“ He was with us in the grove. 





asked one of 





“ He is hunting for a bird’s nest, ’ said 


another man. 


“ A bird’s nest? 
of a bird’s nest?” 





What does he want 





“He found two young birds that the 
wind had blown out of the nest. 


“ He was looking for it so that he 
could put them back.” 


la a lew minutes Mr. Lincoln came up. 
“Did you find your nest?” asked the 
men, laughingly. 


“Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Lincoln. “I 
could not have slept to-night if I had not 
given those poor birds back to their 
mother.” 











SOUND AS A DOLLAR 

That is the result of a course of treatment 
with Scott’s Emulsion. We have special refer- 
ence to persons with weak lungs and sensitive 
throats. 

Scott’s Emulsion does some things better than 
others. This is one of them. It has a peculiar 
action on the throat and lungs which gives them 
strength and makes them tough. 

That’s how Scott’s Emulsion drives out coughs, 
colds and bronchitis. It keeps them out, too. 


‘ou a little to try, if ees like. |. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 5p Boat! St, 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Rep LETTER Days AND RED LETTER 
Facts. By I. Freeman Hall and Elizabeth 
ID. Lennox. Price, 60 cents. Chicago, 
New York, Boston: The Morse Company. 

This is a very interesting little book for 
teachers who are often at their wits’ end 
for material or novel ideas to use on 
special days, author’s birthdays, etc. 
There is a bright and suggestive chapter 
on all holidays of importance, like Wash- 
ington’s birthday and Thanksgiving, and 
there are also chapters on artists like 
Landseer and Raphael, poets like Lucy 
Larcom and Longfellow, and writers for 
children like Hans Christian Andersen and 
Kipling. The book is written to the chil- 
dren, not to the teacher, and hence needs 
no adaptation for class-room use, and it is 
profusely illustrated with appropriate pic- 
tures, quotations, and poems. 


Horacrt, THE OpES, EPODES, AND CaR- 
MEN SECULARE. Edited by Clifford Her- 
schel Moore, PhD. Price, $1.50. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. 

This, the latest volume in the excellent 
series of Latin classics now being issued 
under the general editorship of Professors 
Morgan of Harvard, and Morris of Yale, is 
one of the best that has yet appeared. It 
is intended especially for the use of sopho- 
mores and freshmen, and the notes, there- 
fore, deal largely with matters of interpre- 
tation as well as with the more technical 
considerations. Both notes and introduc- 
tion are at the same time scholarly and 
helpful to the student who is not yet a 
scholar, a combination of good qualities 
that is not too often obtained. The vol- 
ume is provided with excellent maps and 
with quotations from the Greek models on 
which the odes are based. The latter have 
been translated for the greater facility of 
students. 


ESSENTIALS IN ANCIENT History. By 
Arthur Mayer Wolfson, Ph.D., and Albert 
Bushnell Hart, LL.D. Price, $150. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: The American 
Book Company. 

The series of histories for secondary 
schools now in process of publication un- 
der the supervision of Professor Hart of 
Harvard, are based upon the plan recom- 
mended by the Committee of Seven. Each 
volume represents work for one school 
year and the chapters cover a week’s work. 
All but the events and personalities which 
have been really vital in the development 
of the race has been rigidly subordinated. 
The confusion so often existing in the 
mind of the young student of history has 
been avoided and the teacher’s work of 
bringing out the essentials of a lesson 
greatly facilitated. The book is not in- 
tended, however, to serve merely as an old- 
fashioned text-book. At the end of each 
chapter are two sets of questions, one of 
which may be answered by reference to 
the text or an encyclopedia; the other 
requiring research work in other histories, 
and giving the needed references. 

The plan of the book is one that must 
recommend itself to every teacher and the 


Two Good Books to Own 








Teachers’ Guide Series 


| BOOK I. 
Uben First 
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To School 


Plans for Every Month 
in the Year 


12mo. Price, 50 Cents 
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Fully Illustrated. Cloth 


Teachers in the primary grades will consider this book a boon. It is brimming over 
with the spirit of the primary school and full of suggestions as to what to do. The con- 
tents are arranged in months and for each month are definite suggestions as to ways and 
means of interesting the children. (There is a leading thought for each month, and plays, 
games, and a story that circle about the central thought. There are a good many illustra- 
tions and all bear directly upon the doing element in school work. The style of the book is 
vivacious, conversational, and rather confidential with the teacher. If the author had a 
class of teachers before her, she would talk to them just about as she talks in this book 
and they would be very glad to hearit. There is an appendix full of helps about occu- 
pations,with plain, definite directions, and teachers never get quite enough of such help. 
It is a teachers’ desk-book and ought to find its way to desks innumerable.—Primary Edu- 
cation. 


Frances M. Damon, Florence Kindergarten, Florence, Mass. 

I am in possession of a book, ‘*‘ When First We Go to School,” written by M. Helen 
Beckwith, and published by the Educational Publishing Company, which pleases me so 
much that I should like to call your attention to the fact that it is likely to prove as greata 
oon to kindergarten teachers as to primary teachers. From cover to cover the book is 
full of help and inspiration. The subjects for each month of the school year, as set forth 
by Miss Beckwith, are especially appropriate and pleasing, and her illustrations of these 
subjects contain many suggestions which will be seized upon with joy by the insatiable 
kindergartener and made points of departure for many a delightful morning’s work, play, 
and talk. The stories, one for each month, are delightful, and the reference made to 
other stories and songs likely to prove helpful in illustrating the subject, will be appreci- 
ated by all kindergartners, I feel sure. I hope that this little work may speedily find its 
way to the homes and hearts of many kindergartners. 
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Primary Reading: 
@ 
PRIMARY READING 
METHODS OF TEACHING METHODS OF TEACHING 
IN TEN CITIES TEN CITIES 
From the Pens of Ten Expert Teachers in the ST PAUL 
Leading Educational Centres of the Country FE SRE 
wines [Ih | 
St. PAUL—CHICAGO—CLEVELAND— KANSAS BOSTON 
BROOKLYN 
CITY—W ASHINGTON—BOSTON—NEW HAVEN BIRMING 
—BROOKLYN—BIRMINGHAM— INDIANAPOLIS. | wy 
Edited by EVA D. KELLOGG = 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO 
Cloth. Price, $1.00 








Robert Furlong, Co. Supt. of Schools, San Rafael, Cal. 

I wish especially to commend * Primary Reading : Methods of Teaching in Ten Cities,” 
by Eva D. Kellogg. It is a book that should be on the desk of every teacher of a primary 
class. It appears to me to embody all the principles of true pedagogy in teaching begin- 
ners. I know of no other book so suggestive, so in every way helpful, as this, for teach- 
ers of primary classes. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 





execution is worthy of great commendation. 


Chicago New York Boston San Francisco 
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February Days 
A. E. A. 


(Exercise for twenty-eight children) 


Four selected girls represent birthdays of Lincoln, Saint Valentine, 
Lowell and Washington, and Longfellow. Each of these girls wears a 
large white card with the number of the day she represents upon it, in 
red or blue figures. 

If not desirable to use twenty-eight children in the exercise, let the 
whole school give first and last stanzas, the four girls reciting as above. 


All 


Down from the big new calendar, 
We’ve come with merry ways, 

We’re February’s twenty-eight 
Good-natured little days. 


First girl 
Unfurl the flag—hats off—three cheers— 
The Twelfth your love must claim, 
I write across the grateful land 
Abraham Lincoln’s name. 
Second 


Among the other little days, 
I stand Fourteenth in line, 
With greater heroes, don’t forget 
Good old Saint Valentine. 


Third 


I am the Twenty-second day. 
Undimmed through storm and sun, 
I keep a well-beloved name, 
The name of Washington. 


Third (continuing) 


The poet, Lowell, too, I bring, 
With him, the brook we hear, 

We see the gold of buttercups 
And dandelions near. 


Fourth 


Between the winter’s darkness, and 
The daylight of the spring, 

Here is the Twenty-seventh day— 
Longfellow’s name to sing. 


All (holding out hands) 


So, from the big, new calendar, 
We’ve come with love and praise 

We’re February’s twenty-eight 
True-hearted little days. 


To make exercise longer, introduce patriotic songs, and bits of verse 
from Lowell and Longfellow. 





February Souvenirs 





Hatchets, carved from wood, 44 inches long, 5 cents each. Two 
inches long, decorated with gold and silver, with bow, 3 cents. 

Cherry Bouquet, branch and leaves, 4 cents each. 

Pin flags, stiff, crinkled paper, mounted on pin, 18 cents per dozen. 


Address March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Arithmetic Problems 


LILLIAN INGERSOLL 


1. A squirrel is climbing a tree. He goes 
up six feet, six feet, and four feet; then he 
comes half way down. Where is he? 





—., 


2. How many jumps of two feet each will 


bring him to the ground? 





a 


3. How many meals do you eat in five 


days? 





4. A boy earns three dollars and a half in a 
week; how much does he earn in a month? 





5. If he gives his mother five dollars, and 
pays three dollars for shoes, how much has he 
left? 





6. John has a dozen apples. He gave his 
sister half of them; then he ate half of his. 
How many has he? 





7. How many nickels in a quarter? 





8. How many dimes in two quarters? 





9. A farmer sold half a dozen turkeys to 
one man, three to another, and he has two left. 
How many did he bring to market? 





10. How many wings did they have? 


11. If oranges sell two for a nickel, what 
will six cost? 








12. Six twos are how many fours? 


13. A mother had a dozen apples. She 
used a third of them in making pies, and she 
gave a third of them to the children. How 
many are left? 








14. A boy, two tame rabbits, and a pony, 
are in a back yard. How many feet have they 


all? 


15. Ifa pencil cost a cent and a half, what 
will four cost? 








16. A farmer has five horses in a field, 
three in the barn, and two hitched to a wagon. 
How many has he? 





17. How many wheels have three milk 
wagons? 





18. <A father divides ten oranges equally 
among five children. How many does each 
get? 





19. A boy is flying his kite. It goes up 
ten feet, four feet, and three feet; then it comes 
down seven feet, and goes up ten. Where is 
it? 
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NEW BOOKS 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
gcHOOL OF THE Woops. By William Long. 


Ernest Thompson-Seton must look carefully 
after his laurels as the portrayer and defender 
of animals since the publication of this book 
Mr. Long says he has tried to “ get at the heart 
of things” in these stories, and he has suc- 
ceeded beyond a doubt. He has entered the 
woods as a school and finds pleasure and in- 
struction onevery hand. Hetells these experi- 
ences with story and wealth of illustration 
tnat makes everybody see wood-life in a new 
light, and become a patient, enthusiastic stu- 
dent. The revelations of animal life that have 
been given us in recent literature, marks an 
advance in human progress, and among those 
who have interpeted the animal world to us 
none stand higher than the author of this 
splendid volume. The teacher who cannot 
find abundance of material in this book for 
nature study must be hopelessly blind. Every 
chapter is full of just the things children are 
hungry toknow. Itis not only the facts that 
children need, but the ethics of these stories 
that are of thrilling interest. “ Going-a-hunt- 
ing” to kill for sport’s sake would die out if 
the spirit of this book could enter into the life 
of our boys. 


CHILD OF LIGHT PUBLISHING CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHILD CULTURE. By Newton N. Riddell. 130 
pages. Price, 65 cents. 


The author states as his main purpose in this 
book, “to present fundamental principles of 
physiological psychology and mental sugges_ 
tion and outline rules for their application in 
cbild development, and character building.” 
The work is based on the critical study of over 
ten thousand children, of all classes and con- 
ditions. These subjects are of too deep and 
subtle a nature to give any adequate idea of 
their treatment in a brief notice. It is a book 
for thought and study by all interested in the 
psychological study of children. The chapter 
on “ Mental Suggestion” is full of interest for 
teachers. “The true ideal in child culture is 
not to punish for past errors, but to correct 
and strengthen the inner life, that it may do 
right in the fature.” 





—Up to date, 1903, Beacon Teachers’ 
Agency. See advertisement on page 87. 


— The Greek government has decided to 
restore the famous Parthenon at Athens to 
its original form, as near as_ possible. 
This temple, regarded as the finest speci- 
men of Greek architecture left to us, is 
now in a ruinous condition, having been 
nearly demolished during the Turkish and 
other sieges, in comparatively recent times. 


LIBERAL PAY 
FOR INFORMATION 


If you know where and when goods in my line 
will be purchased, write to me. J pay liberally 
Sor information, 











$20 per Month in Addition to Your 
Salary can easily be made by acting as my cor- 
res ,»ondent and using your spare time in accord- 
ance with my suggestions. 





This Coupon is good for 5.00. For $1 
With this coupon 1 will send you (transportation 
charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversibie map of 
U.S.and World, 47x67 inches in size, with a gross 
of my school pens or a gallon of best guaranteed 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth $1.00). 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to intro- 
duce the goods. 





This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. For 
2% cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 ene 
monthor ten month report cards. Regular price, 
50 ceuts. This liberal proposition is made in 
order to introduce the goods. 


_ CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 

No. 6—Kindergarten Goods. 

No. 15—School supplies—Books and Apparatus, 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 


5B. W. A. ROW LES 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS 
F 177-179 Munroe 8t., Chicago 











As a large number of teachers desired to use our new 
mathematical school games before submitting essays in our 


Educational Game 
Teachers’ Prize 
Essay Contest 


The date for closing the contest has been deferred till 


March 3lst, 1903. 


This will give all teachers desiring 


to enter the contest time to prepare and submit their 


essays. 


Particulars on application. 


14 prizes for essays; 


$100.00, first prize; $50.00, second prize, etc. 


Dept. T. The Cincinnati Game Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES 


100 Pages. 


Price, 15 Cents, Postpaid 


Memorial Exercises, Military Drills, Recitations, ete. 


Contains among others the following exercises : 


Crowning Washington Washington’s Christmas Party Some Years in Washington’s Life 
For Washington’s Birthday 
Washington’s Birthday 
Washington’s Birthday 

In Memory of Washington 
Alphabetical Exercise 

The Story of the Bells February Twenty-Second 


Another Exercise 

A Chain of Dates 
Freedom’s Flag 
Memorial Exercise 
Our Nation’s Heroes 


The Crowning of Washington 

A Washington Memorial Exercise 

Flag Drill tor Washington's Birth- 
day 

The True Glory of Washington 


Can be Adapted to Primary or Grammar Grades 


228 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 


809 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 










































STORIES OF OUR COUNTRY 


By Mrs. S. E. DAWES 


Vols. I. and II. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents each 


Some stories never lose their flavor. The history of our early colonial life is among 
this number. This volume contains the stories of the Norsemen, Pocahontas, the Pilgrims, 


Boston Tea Party, Liberty Bell, Lexington and Concord 


rhey are told in short para- 


graphs with a vocabulary suited to third and fourth year children The leading facts are 
well selected and stand out clearly without the coniusion of unimportant details. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 





BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 
BOBTAIL DIXIE. By Abbie N. Smith. 


Bobtail tells his own story from the time 
he was born “in Dixie,” to the last page 
when he bids good bye to his readers in a 
parting ‘‘ bow-wow.” Thereis acharm about 
the book that one can hardly understand as he 
reads on and on with a sustained interest to 
the end. It is a simply told story, without 
tragedy or improbability, and for that reason 
is just such a book as teachers will find 
adapted to the youngest children. There is a 
spirit of reality about the story that will lead 
children to look upon dogs in a different and 
kindly way ever afterwards. The illustrations 
are full-page half-tones, exceptionally pleas- 
ing and of the sort to appeal to children. It is 
a book of one hundred and fifty pages, bound 
in rich paper with handsome cover. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 


THE SPRAGUE CLASSIC READERS. 
Book Three. 


Both these volumes follow the pathway in- 
dexed by Book One, viz.,to make the task of 
learning to read a continuous joy to the child 
by the use of pleasurable subject-matter and 
happy illustration. In each volume the vo- 
cabulary is gradually increased, giving oppor- 
tunity for higher literary tone. The nature 
stories in Book Two are true, cheery, and 
admirably suited to children’s tastes and expe- 
riences, and there is just enough of science 
interwoven to make them instructive. Phon- 
ics and diacritical marks are introduced in 
Book Two and carried on in Book Three. In 
the preface of this later book are most helpful 
suggestions as to the manner of introducing 
standard authors in connection with the ex- 
tracts from their works. No set of readers 
has ever appeared so full of helpful sugges- 
tions from the author as these Classic Readers. 
To study the suggestions in forewords and to 
get the spirit of the author’s plan is to greatly 
enlarge the ordinary conception of reading 
matter for primary grades. The children who 
are trained in accord with the all-around pur- 
pose of these book will reach the symmetrical 
development rarely attained by third year 
children. This result cannot be accomplished 
without a great deal of constructive work by 
the teacher, and such work as can be only 
hinted at in the books themselves. The indi- 
viduality and originality of the teacher were 
never afforded greater opportunity than by 
the generous plan of this reading series. The 
better the teacher, the better will these books 
be taught and the more will they be appre- 
ciated. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
CITY. 


In TIME WITH THE STARS. (Stories for chil- 
dren.) By Thomas K. Beecher. 

Nothing is more difficult to write than a 
short story for children on the purely make- 
believe plan, with a strong moral tone in it, 
and yet keep the story from being shallow and 
the moral from being too prominent. Mr. 
Beecher has come much nearer to it than 
writers usually do. Those who do not object 
to inanimate things talking, will find much to 
like in these stories. A sermon runs through 
some of them, butit is not a preachy sermon. 
The best of these stories is the revelation of 
nature facts, such as the origin of wind and 
the growth of trees, and the story of a drop of 
water, in story form. The phenomena of 
nature, taught in this way, sticks in the child’s 
memory, and feeds the imagination at the 
same time. 


Book Two. 
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THE MORSE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE MORSE READERS. By Ella M. Powers 
and Thomas M. Bailiet. First Book, 140 pages. 
Price, twenty-one cents. Second Book, 170 
pages, thirty cents. Third Book. 


The first thing to look for and expect in a set 
of readers with Superintendent Balliet’s name 
attached thereto, is that first of all they shall 
be pedagogical. In the preface of each book, 
the authors have stated their purpose and 
ideals and have strictly adhered to these 
throughout. In the First Book the beginnings 
are simple, the subjects well adapted, and the 
grading shows careful painstaking on every 
page. Phonics are not introduced in this be- 
ginning book, the text is adapted to any 
method of teaching children to read, and the 
illustrations are pleasing and helpful in getting 
at the thought. There is no attempt at new 
features and the simplicity and absence of 
straining for effect will be grateful to the 
teacher. Book Second is built much on the 
same plan, with the introduction of phonics. 
The same careful grading, bright stories in 
admirable variety, and helpful illustrations 
are here, with the beginning of letter writing. 

In the Third Book the selections have been 
made from real literature, yet are full of inter- 
est to children of this age. They make the 
acquaintance of writers of standing and will 
unconsciously imbibe a taste for good literary 
form. 

The children who complete these three 
books will be happily and safely launched into 
the great world of reading, with their course 
aimed in the right direction. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


ROTE SonG Book. (First steps in Music.) 
By Frederick H. Ripley and THomas Tapper. 

The authors say: “‘ The ‘ Rote Song Book” is 
intended to cultivate a perception of tone re- 
lation, to arouse the zsthetic nature and to 
develop the artistic sense of the child through 
song and verse.” The book is arranged to 
correspond with the ten months of the school 
year. Many of the poems are taken from re- 
cent first readers that the vocabulary may 
not be above the child, and also to work in 
Sympathy with the spirit of those who study 
the child nature and tastes. The directions 
for each month, in recognition of the gradual 
development of the child, is a new feature in 
song books and will be appreciated by 
teachers. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK CITY. 

WHEN THE BIRDS GO NORTH AGAIN. By Ella 
Higginson. 

The frequent quotations from this author 
indicate the hold she has attained upon public 
favor. This volume takes its name from the 
opening poem. The scope of the subjects is 
wide—embracing great extremes —love and 
hate, equally intense. The nature poems are 
full of the true spirit of the genuine nature 
lover, with a reverent looking up to the bene- 
ficent Giver. The poetic treatment of the deep- 
est issues of life tell of a depth of experience 
and lofty conceptions of the highest things, 
and reveal a nature constituted to feel keenly 
the hidden things that the world passes by: 


‘“‘ Forgive me thatI hear thy creeds 
Unawed and unafraid; 
They are too small for one whose ears 
Have heard God’s organ played; 
Who in wide, noble solitudes, 
In simple faith has prayed.” 


Pains in the Back 


Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or 
stagnant condition of the kidneys or 
liver, and are a warning it is extreme- 
ly hazardous to neglect, so important 
is a healthy action of these organs. 
They are commonly attended by 
loss of energy, lack of courage, and 
gloomy foreboding and despondency. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures kidney and liver troubles, re- 
lieves the back, and builds up the 
system. Accept no substitute. 
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CAN CARD GAMES BE USED TO ADVAN. 
TAGE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM? 


This is a question which teachers every. 
where are asking. Card Games, prepared by 
practical schoolmen, are being advertiseq in 
this and other educational journals. They are 
constructed and edited by educators of note, 
The claim is made by the publishers, and with 
obviously good reason, that these games inter. 
est the pupil; stimulate him to greater efforts 
and secure better results than are possible 
with usual and routine methods alone. 

Should these claims be justified by actug) 
school-room use, then teachers everywhere 
who wish to keep abreast of the times, wiil be 
glad to know it, and will be interested in the 
following reports from teachers who are using 
these games. 


Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor of ‘‘ Journal of Edu. 
cation,” Boston, Mass. 


“It is in every way interesting, is easily 
learned, and makes the children quick in their 
combinations. It is ingenious and attractive.” 


JONATHAN Riepvon, President Central Norma] 
College, Danville, Ind. 


“Tam glad to assure you that I tried your 
game of Addition and Subtraction and most 
heartily recommend it. It seems to me that it 
is not possible to add more pleasure to a 
game. I shall be glad to speak to our students 
concerning each of these games that I have an 
opportunity to test. If your Multiplication 
and Division game is ready, please send it.” 


Mr. E. J. LLEWELYN, City Supt., Arcadia, Ind. 

“While we have not had time to put the 
games to a very severe test, I can truthfully 
say that I believe them to be all and more 
than represented to be. In theshort time that 
we have had the game, we have had it in 
almost constant use for our third and fourth 
grades, and are much pleased with the results. 
I believe that such games as these will havea 
tendency to awaken an interest among stu- 
dents in the study of arithmetic. It quickens 
their ability to add and subtract readily and 
accurately and exerts a good moral influence 
over the pupils. I have no criticism to offer. 
They are just the thing.” 


W. A. COLLINGsS, City Supt., Charlestown, Ind. 


“ We are greatly pleased with the results of 
the Mathematical Games. They present a dry 
subject in an attractive manner and hold the 
child’s attention without effort.” 


Mr. J. B. JORDAN, Principal, Carbon, Texas. 


‘“‘T find the fraction games not only interest- 
ing and fascinating, but instructive, and am 
sure they wlll be a means to good results in 
the way of mental development andjindividual 
improvement. I have found the Addition 
game very interesting for the children in class 
use. It is of special benefit to those who have 
little interest In arithmetic generally, in the 
way of arousing an interest in class work.” 


Mr. Horace ELLIS, President Idaho State 
Normal School, Allison, Idaho. 


‘“ We tried this game with some beginning, 
preparatory students. Results were interest- 
ing and highly valuable. We believe the game 
strictly pedagogic and valuable.” 


Mr. Paut A. COWGILL, City Supt., Michigan 
City, Ind. 

“T have tried the Addition and Subtraction 
game with pupils selected from the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades, and find they are in- 
tensely interested in it. It is undoubtedly of 
great educational value. I am sure it is just 
what we need.” 


MR. GRANT GOSSET, County Supt., Covington, 
Ind. 

“T have found it very instructive and bene- 
ficial because it is attractive and interesting 
to the children.” 

A sample game of either “ Multiplication 
and Division’; ‘Addition and Subtraction”; 
or ‘* Fractions” will be sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents. The Cincinnati 
Game Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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What Leading Educators Say: 





ks show work that can be done. 
meee . B. Brown, 
County Superintendent, Rapala, California, 


I —_ it is the best text on drawing I have 
en. ALICE V, HOLVERSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Webster, South 
Dakota. 


I am much pleased with it. ‘The wijett is pre- 
sented in such a fascinating way that it at 
once enlisted my attention. | 

B, F.. Howarp, 
County Superintendent, Sacramento, Cal, 





Shall not hesitate to recommend your books | 
wherever it seems wise or useful. 
GraTIA -L. Rice, 
Special Instructor, Department of Public In- | 
struction, Bureau of Teachers’ Institutes, | 
Buffalo, N. Y, 


Especially helpful and suggestive it seems to 
me are your chapters on Action Drawing and 
the drawing of Birds and Animals. 

CLATHEA VIVIAN, 

Teacher cf Drawing, Normal School, San 
Fost, California, 


Book I, I have thoroughly examined, and am 
much pleased with it. So much so that 1) 
shall recommend it to the graduating class | 
which will-leave us in June. 

KATHERINE A. GRIEL, 

Instructor_in Drawing, State Normal School, 
California, Pa. 


I appreciate the variety that is given particu- 
larly. The teacher who cannot find it “ usa- 
ble” will be a strange one indeed. 

Mrs. J. E. Cuore, 

County Superintendent, Salinas, California. 


I have looked over the book on drawing with 
the greatest pleasure; it is an excellent work, | 
and I predict for it a large sale; it deserves! 
the highest commendation. I am delighted 
with the book, M. G. BRUMBAUGH, 

University of Penmsyluania. (Formerly U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, Porto Rico.) 


I think that it will be a very great aid to all 
teachers.. I appreciate and realize the value 
of the units you speak of on page 37 and on 
many other pages also, 

ANNIE C, SWAIN, 

Teacher of Dwawing, State Normal School, 
Chico, California. 


I thank you for the copy of Book I. It strikes 
one as inferesting at sight. 1 have looked it 
over carefully and: have been delighted with 
its spirit and method. Drawing for service 
in‘school and afterward, is the watchword of 
the new century. 

HENRY TURNER BAILEY, 

Agent for the Promotion of Industrial Draw- 
ing, Mass. 


I am very much pleased with the books and 
believe that you have something which will 
greatly aid the teacher in her work on account 
of the large number and variety of the draw- 
ings. J. P. Greety, 

County Superintendent, Santa Ana, Cail. 


I have examined your drawing books and am 
delighted with them. No teacher need fear 
the result if she will follow the course you 
have planned. I shall be glad to recommend 
them to our students and any cthers who may 
need them. 

Mrs. HANNAH T. JENKINS, 

Dept. of Drawing and Painting, State Nor- 
mal School, Mansfield, Pa. 


Your new drawing books are good ones, There 
are certainly many original. ideas presented 
which are. essential to good training, and 
which I have not discovered to be presented 
elsewhere: A. B. CLARK, 

Dept. of Drawing and Painting, Leland 

Stanford Funior University. 


W. N. HAILMANN, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dayton, Ohio. (Formerly U. S: Commius- 
sioner of Indian Schools), writes :— 

Your inspiring book on drawing has come. 

[ have enjoyed every page of it. It is a hook 
that succeeds in presenting the subject in such 
a way as to set the-child’s mind and hand corre: 
spondingly in thought expression through draw- 
ing, and for this reason it is equally successful 
in cultivating in the children art talent and the 
expression of art. -In both of these things the 
current popular drawing methods, with. their 
artificial devices and their affectation of conven- 
tional and classic art ideals, which frequently are 
only art fads, fail utterly.. Instead of liberating 
the child, as your work is sure to do, they place 
fetters upon him, destroying every trace of span- 
taneity, discouraging observation and killing 
enthusiasm. 


AUGSBURG’S P)RAWING 


An Entirely New System 
of Drawing for Schools 


AUGSBURG’S DRAWING is contained in three books—Book I, 
Book II. and Book III.—containing over 2,000 drawings, illustrating every 
phase of the work. 








Book IL. is a Teacher’s"Hand Book, showing simple and effective 
methods of teachiag drawing in the first, second. and third grades; that is, 
to pupils of six, seven and eight years of age. 

It contains work in imaginative and memory drawing; in ambidextrous 
or two, handed drawing; in rapid drawing; how to teach relation and 
proportion in drawing; a complete outline for, object drawing; a course 
in the drawing of birds and animals; a full course in color, in brush draw- 
ing and water colors. The book is illustrated by over 800 drawings, 
making each step plain, simple and direct. 


Book II, presents a regular course in Free Hand Drawing for pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. This course is intended 
to lay a broad and firm foundation.in the art of graphic representation, 
after which, any special branch of drawing may be followed by the pupils. 


Book II. contains short yet complete courses in brush drawing, 
water-color work, pen drawing, chalk modeling, drawing the human head 
and figure, designing and mechanical drawing. 


PRACTICE BOOKS. In the system there is also included a series 
of practice books for pupils, containing an abundance of blank paper for 
practice purposes, and on each fifth leaf of the several books is an outline 
of the work for the following week. These outlines tell the pupil what to 
do, and by means of simple drawings show the pupil how the work is to be 
done. Each practice book is arranged to cover one half year, and all are 
uniformly graded for each year. 


Books I., l1., and TIT. Cloth. 


Practice Books, 15 cents each, 


Price, 75 cents Each. 
Usual Discount to Schools. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 





228 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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At the pice Time which is necessary for subsequent healthy % 
is an Important Element of Success. growth.’ — Chicago Course of Study, 
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Secure A Library for Your Schooi at no 
Pecuniary Cost to You 
BY SENDING NOW 


For our ‘‘ Hawthorne Library Certificates ’’ (ree), to be placed in the hands of your pupils, 
each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscriptions for his school library. 


Our Special $10 Forty Volume Library for Little Ones 


The following list of children’s books has been carefully arranged in accordance ~~ 
with modern pedagogical ideas concerning the proper selection of literature for chil- ~7 
dren. All the books are printed on good paper, large type, and beautifully illustrated. 
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Luey'’s Wonderful Globe ; b 4 : . $.30 — Plant: Babies ; ‘ ; 4 : ‘ <, . 130 
Adventures of a Brownie ; , ; ; : -30.. Buds, Stems, and Roots ; ; : 30 es 
Through the Looking Glass . ‘ ; F : .30 Ethics, or Stories for Home and School ‘ : .40 
Alice in Wonderland .  . : 3 .40. Health Chats with Young Readers , : ; .40 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Ridden : ‘ .30 Stories of the Bible. - “Vol. I. y ; ‘ .40 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks : . F .40 Stories of the Bible. — Vol. II. , ; : x .40 
Story of Ulysses . ; ’ : ; 30 Colonial Children ; ; : ‘ ; : .40 
Water Babies for Youngest Readers : : ; 30 . Stories of the United States . ; : ‘ , 40 
In Mythland é . ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ .30 ‘Stories of Great Inventors . . Rag ; .30 
ZEsop’s Fables. Vol. I. 2 Sa : ; .30 Stories of Great Men — . ; ‘ ; : . .30 
fEsop’s Fables. Vol. II.’ . 4 ; ‘ ; 30. Stories of Pioneers : ‘ 1 ; : ‘ .30 
Nature Stories for Youngest Readers. ; : .30 Some of Our Authors. , ‘ > > ; .30 
Some of Our Friends. ; ; . , . .30 -Paul Dombey ; ; - i . ; . .40 
Friends of the Field — . 3 , ‘ *30.~— Little Nell . < . : . ‘ : : .40 
Intro. Leaves from Nature’s Story Book ‘ , .30 Gulliver’s Travels . ; : ; ‘ ; i -30 
In Birdland. Vol. 1. _. > ; , ; .30 Dog of Flanders . : . : : 7 - .30 
In Birdland. Vol II. . , . ‘ : : ; .30 Swiss Family Robinson - ; : ; F .40 
Leaves from Nature’s Story Book - . : ; , .40 Our Flower Friends s J % ‘ ; ‘ .30 
Legends of the Spring Time : ; , 3 .30 Black Beauty ‘ : ; ‘ ; ‘ er 


Aunt. Martha’s CornerrCupboard . . ; ‘ 30 Story of Hiawatha . ; ; ; ; ; 30 







To take up this offer now is to give your pupils the benefit of a full year’s 
use of a valuable School Library. 





Address” EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Pifth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street Bog Market Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN PRANCISCO 











